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INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT'S 


The business outlook .. . 


. -. in Britain is colored by higher costs and mount- 
ing competition, as well as uncertainty about Britain’s 
role in Europe. Imperial Chemical Industries’ first-half 
report, showing a sharp drop in earnings in the face of 


business generally. Industry’s capital spending, up 
strongly over last year, shows signs of slowing down 
some—especially in steel and autos. Overall, the 
economy is entering a slow, probably mild, deflation. 

The pound sterling entered October extremely firm 
—a welcome sign of confidence at this time of year, 
but not necessarily proof of any basic improvement in 
the nation’s finances. 

. «. in Germany is colored by Berlin worries, a new 
government, and more signs of business slowdown. 
Export growth is dwindling, and in a recent poll only 
3% of German firms expected any export increase 
through the rest of 1961. Incoming orders have 
slipped, and the backlog has stopped growing. 

. .- in Japan is colored by a rapidly-worsening pay- 
ments position, a consequence of too much boom suck- 
ing in too many imports. So the celebrated “double- 
the-national-income-in-ten-years” scheme will have to 
move more slowly and, in the view of many, more 
realistically. But while domestic demand is being 
curbed, Tokyo promises to continue its import-liberali- 
zation program (IM—Feb.). 

A yet more intensive export program is getting 
under way to right the balance. Note these moves: 

1. Major trading firms are hurrying up joint ven- 
tures in Asia, Africa, Latin America. One firm plans 
to set up a bank jointly with Lebanese to help finance 
investment in West Africa. Another plans joint min- 
ing deals in Chile. 

2. The government will improve export financing 
arrangements, give better tax treatment to exporters, 
lower export insurance rates. 

3. A new government-subsidized machine tool ex- 
port group will loan tools to factories abroad in hopes 
of promoting new business. 


Wanted: customers & investors 


India too is launching an “export or perish” pro- 
gram. It is a two-pronged scheme: 

For traditional products like jute, tea, textiles, the 
government will try to increase sales by granting more 
substantial tax reliefs and subsidies. For “mew ex- 
ports”—light engineering goods, textile machinery, 
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World Affairs 


possibly locomotives—there may be penalties as well 
as incentives. A possibility: no approval of expansions 
or new plants unless the promoters promise to push 
exports. The Indians are anxious that foreign firms 
entering manufacturing plan on exporting. 

A major new effort to attract U.S. businessmen be- 
gan with the opening last month of an investment 
center in New York. Indians are explaining to Ameri- 
cans that private business is the most dynamic sector 
of their economy—despite the importance of state 
enterprises, and are offering attractive financial in- 
centives and a much more flexible attitude toward 
foreign capital. 

Generally speaking, the Americans seem favorably 
impressed with India’s progress, and business oppor- 
tunities there. Last year 42 companies entered finan- 
cial and technical agreements in India, and there were 
14 more in the early part of 1961. 


A businessman’s revolt? 


President Nasser had just about completed the total 
nationalization of all business in the United Arab Re- 
public when he found it was not united any more. The 
Syrian revolution appeared last month as strictly a 
merchant-class affair, one result of Nasser’s July de- 
cree which forced private Syrian trading, banking, and 
industry to finally merge with Egyptian state enter- 
prises. 

Rebuilding the Syrian economy will be difficult. 
Private enterprise has been on its deathbed; three years 
of drought make matters worse. There is the problem 
of unscrambling the companies whose assets were 
merged with Cairo. 

For the Middle East generally, hopes that the Arab 
lands were making some progress toward economic 
cooperation (IM—Aug. p 1) have been dashed. 


Flicker of confidence 


While the government hews to its stern racial poli- 
cies, business in South Africa looks better. After a 
disastrous fall, reserves are climbing again; so are ex- 
ports, and there is the first flicker of confidence on the 
part of the world financial community. To wit: Rand 
Selection, the union’s largest investment company, 
borrowed $30-million on favorable terms from Ameri- 
can institutions—believed to be the biggest loan ever 
raised by a South African company from private in- 
vestors abroad. 





On Long-Range Pianning 


“Europe was divided into many .. . self- 
contained economies which were separated 
by a multitude of trade barriers. In such 
clearly defined markets of limited absorptive 
capacity and purchasing power, management 
was mostly a matter of day-to-day decisions.” 


That was Dr. Hans-Guenther Sohl, President of the Thyssen Steel 
Group in Germany, talking in San Francisco (see “Facing World 
Responsibilities” on another page) about the way things used to be 
in Europe. No more. Now rapid economic integration, and the appear- 
ance of a buyers’ market, are creating conditions where “day-to-day” 
management, relying solely on experience, intuition, and instinct, is 
no longer enough. Said Sohl: Long-range planning is becoming “indis- 
pensable” to management. 


This month businessmen in Europe—and throughout the world— 
are poring over budgets for 1962. The more fortunate (or foresighted) 
among them have the benefit of market research, cost experience, 
and systematic thinking to aid them in their task. And an increasing 
number of businessmen are not just looking at 1962; they have a 
pretty good idea of where they want to be in 1964 or 1965 and what 
they must do to get there. 


This is not only true of the big corporations—the Thyssens of the 
world, although they are probably farthest along in long-range plan- 
ning. It can be done by the small manufacturers and the two or 
three-man trading firm too. It is all characterized by the expression 
“management by objectives.” 


Listen to Pieter F. S. Otten, President of the Board of Directors 
of Philips Lamp, describe how he and his company look at planning. 
Whether you are running a sprawling world electrical empire or are 
in business for yourself, the principles hold. 


Otten’s first “fundamental law”: “The planning must be a mental 
attitude, a continuous, uninterrupted thought process.” A policy, says 
Otten, is not a basic decision engraved on the office door, it is an 
organism that must grow, be regularly reviewed and adjusted, con- 
stantly filed and polished. It is impossible to draw up a five-year plan, 
uriemotionally comparing forecast and reality as it moves along, and 
then when the period has elapsed draw up a new one. 


The second fundamental law reads “Compel those who you have 
made responsible for carrying out the plans to discuss them with 
you regularly from time to time.” This means to regularly take stock 
of the suitability of the plan for current situation—in the firm itself 
and in the economy. In other words, keep yourself informed. And, 
equally important, keep everyone in your organization informed. 


Which leads to the third law: “Make your plans by starting at the 
bottom.” It is a problem of communications. If management's direc- 
tives penetrate to the lowest level management will have available the 
knowledge available at this level. “The man is perhaps not aware 
of it,” says Otten, “but you often obtain the most valuable informa- 
tion with regard to the market from the man at the front, from the 
reports of the travelling salesman.” 

In short, absorb everyone, from president to salesman, in the 
system of planning. 


In Europe or anywhere else, says Otten, the modern entrepreneur 
is no longer a person who simply drifts along with the current of the 
economic cycle and makes do with keeping his boat away from the 
banks, at the same time—and usually without any grounds—counting 
on getting through the next rapids unscathed. He must indeed help 
to canalize the current and to regulate the rate of flow. 


Business with Russia 


1. Soviet trade with West Europe 
may slow down some—despite the 
high hopes expressed in connection 
with the various trade fairs held 
earlier this year (IM—Aug.p16). 

The Soviets have been buying 
more from Western Europe, but 
selling a bit less. As a result, their 
usual trade surplus, used to finance 
purchases from raw material-pro- 
ducing countries, is narrowing fast. 
This could mean increasing sales of 
Soviet gold on the London market 
in a few months’ time. 

The Soviets are still having 

trouble offering a sufficiently diver- 
sified, high-quality product line to 
attract larger sales. Even timber, 
a staple Soviet export, is running 
into severe competition. And petro- 
leum sales have apparently not been 
growing quite as fast as expected 
earlier this year. 
2. Sometimes businessmen buy 
Russian when they would rather 
not. From Germany comes a report 
on how several manufacturers there 
have bought Soviet machine tools 
for fear of losing substantial export 
orders from Moscow. “We were 
prepared to use Russian-built ma- 
chines for rough work even though 
they were costing us almost as much 
as precision-built German tools,” 
said one. 

The machines have not done too 
badly, according to a report in 
McGraw-Hill’s Metalworking Pro- 
duction. “Rugged and ragged” was 
the verdict of one purchaser. Spare 
parts can be a problem, but service 
has been supplied by technicians 
sent out by the Soviet sales agency. 
Price? Apparently not far out of 
line, and at least one German firm 
is contemplating replacing obsolete 
machines with new Soviet units 
costing appreciably less than com- 
parable European tools. 

Obviously the Russians want to 
make a show of their tools in Ger- 
many, for political as well as eco- 
nomic reasons. Sales agents are of- 
fering lists of German and Austrian 
factories using the tools, and poten- 
tial buyers are invited to go around 
and see for themselves, and talk 
with the users on the spot. 
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American Letter 


An expectant economy 


For months now, the U.S. economy has shown 
signs of giving birth to a boom. As the pregnancy 
now approaches its critical phase, businessmen are 
acting a bit like expectant fathers. Will it be a man- 
boom or merely a girl-boom? Might it perhaps— 
perish the thought—be a boom unworthy of the 
name? 

Reacting to the anxiety, stock market prices devel- 
oped a mild case of jitters. And the world situation 
did nothing to ease the domestic tensions. 

Current expectations can be seen in the record 
output of paperboard in the past few months. In re- 
cent years, this unglamorous material has earned a 
reputation as a reliable barometer of consumer de- 
mand. Why? Because paperboard is used almost 
exclusively for packaging materials—wrappings for 
goods in transit, packages at the retail level—and 
djsplay materials. Thus it is closely linked to con- 
sumer spending. Note that paperboard exports to 
Europe have been running at a record rate, keeping 
pace with the growth of consumer credit and self- 
service retailing there. 

The build-up of packaging materials means that 
the businessmen are betting on the consumer. His in- 
come is at a record level; he is not loaded down with 
installment debt. But there is still the nagging ques- 
tion—will he perform as expected? 


Prices: steady to lower 


“There was a time, not so many years ago,” com- 
ments New York’s Journal of Commerce, “when 
prices of some commodities or materials, particularly 
those that are imported, would have skyrocketed on 
the slightest war.scare. Now, the markets refuse to 
budge even when shooting breaks out in various parts 
of the globe.” 

The last time that prices showed any real reaction 
to international tensions was during the Suez Canal 
crisis five years ago. During the latest Berlin crisis, 
even the commodity futures market did not react. 

What is the outlook for prices now? General in- 
dustrial prices in the U.S. will likely hold within a 
narrow range over the next few months, according to 
McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week. The price tags on 
the new auto models, considered a bellwether, set a 
“hold-the-line” pattern. Also in recent weeks, pro- 
ducers of several key commodities, such as poly- 
styrene, stainless steel, and metal conduit announced 
price increases—and then had to cancel them. Pur- 
chasing Week doubts that other recent price increases, 
in bearings and lift trucks, for instance, will hold. 
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Of course where demand is especially strong, as with 
paperboard, higher prices may still be expected. 

But where price structures are weak, the pressure 
is for lower prices. Except for tin, price weakness 
has been evident in metals markets for some time. 
Then came a “shocker”—the first price cut on alu- 
minum ingot in nearly two years. 

The effect of lower ingot prices is worth noting. 
Over the past few years, prices of finished aluminum 
products fell while ingot prices held relatively firm. 
Integrated aluminum companies did not suffer greatly 
from this; they get their ingots at cost at their own 
smelters. Independent fabricators, on the other hand, 
must buy their ingots at a premium and then com- 
pete with the integrated companies in the product 
market. (The price cut on ingots was initiated by 
Aluminium, Ltd., of Canada, which does not fabri- 
cate.) Thus the fabricators were caught in a squeeze. 

To some extent, the tables have been turned: The 
profit squeeze is relieved somewhat for independents, 
increased for the integrated producers. 


Changing attitudes 


Foreign investment, like commodity prices, is show- 
ing its independence of war scares. “Crises are here 
to stay,” the president of a major U.S. corporation 
told Business Week. Another company that cut back 
during the Berlin blockade of 1948-49 says: “Berlin 
has not affected foreign operations in any way.” 

Steel companies offer a notable example of U.S. 
businessmen sticking by their plans. “Go international 


” 


pot else. . . ,” warned a steel executive last summer 
‘**(IM—Aug., p 21). And last month, United States 


Steel Corp., the world’s largest, announced its first 
Overseas venture—a stainless-steel enterprise in Italy, 
to be operated jointly with Terni-Societa per L’Indus- 
tria a L’Elettricita. 

United States Steel thus becomes the third U.S. 
steel company to “join” the European Common Mar- 
ket, rather than try and fight it from the outside. 
Allegheny Ludlum is building facilities in Belgium, 
Crucible Steel in Italy. All three will concentrate on 
specialty steels. A fourth company, Jessop Steel, 
has announced that it will participate in a joint ven- 
ture in India with Vummidiars Private, Ltd.—a $5- 
million alloy steel plant in Madras state. 

At the same time, note a marked disenchantment 
with Latin America among U.S. businessmen. “Never 
since World War II has there been less interest in 
this area among private investors,” Business Week 
observes. The reason: Businessmen fear that attempts 
to foment revolutionary social changes will get out of 
hand or lead to Cuban-style Yankee-baiting. 





Letter from San Francisco 


Guests at the recent International Industrial Conference held here 
found little difficulty in adjusting to this West Coast, U.S.A. city. 
Visitors invariably notice that, despite a businesslike atmosphere, 
there is something curiously gentle and graceful about San Francisco. 


Perched on a narrow, hilly peninsula, overlooking one of the world’s 
great harbors, San Francisco is considered the most beautiful large 
American city. Its citizens are open-minded and cosmopolitan, traits 
that trace back to the “Gold Rush” days of the last century. For some 
years following World War II, however, the city suffered a slow but 
steady urban decay. 


San Francisco is now reclaiming its heritage as an international 
trading center, and as the gateway to western U.S.A. There is a 
procession of tall new buildings downtown, coupled with a burst of 
civic pride in the “Golden Gate” City. 


Two trends of the past decade speeded this renaissance. Onc is 
the emergence of the trans-Pacific-Asia region of the world as a 
dynamic trading area. The other is the westward migration of popu- 
lation and industry within the U.S.A. 


Today, only about 15% of the U.S. population lives west of the 
Rocky Mountains. But one in four of these 26-million people arrived 
between 1950 and 1960, and the movement continues. By next year, 
California expects to be the most populous state in the Union. 


Already, several of the nation’s business giants are based in the 
San Francisco “Bay Area”: Kaiser Industries, with 104 plants in 21 
U.S. states and seven foreign countries; Standard Oil of California, 
with a petroleum empire stretching from /Jaska to Saudi Arabia; the 
world’s largest bank, Bank of America; the second largest railroad and 
the second largest public utility. Then there is Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., an important paper manufacturer, and the Bechtel Corp., 
which has built oil pipelines across countless kilometers of desert and 
jungle around the world. 


The Bay Area is becoming a center for the electronics and nuclear- 
energy industries. Hewlett-Packard is now the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of electronic instruments. Ampex recently shipped $300,000 
worth of television tape units to Britain and Egypt from its San Fran- 
cisco plant. General Electric’s Atomic Power Equipment Dept. here 
has shipped nuclear reactors to Japan, Philippines, and Europe. 


Thus San Francisco again has solid credentials as an international 
business center. And its trading activities grow alongside the local 
industry. Last year, $547-million worth of goods passed outward from 
the city, $469-million worth came in. Matson Steamship Co. and 
American President Lines are stepping up their “containerized” vessel 
service to the Far East. And San Francisco’s port facilities are under- 
going a major expansion. 


Britain and Japan maintain the largest trading centers in San 
Francisco, but some 54 nations now have either consulates or com- 
mercial representatives in the city. San Francisco sponsors an annual 
Pacific Festival, bringing in business leaders from Asian nations for 
an exchange of views on trade problems. 


In recent months, San Francisco has turned its attention to the 
new African nations (an interest stimulated by Kaiser Industries’ role 
in the proposed Volta River project). In September, “Africa Week” 
was celebrated, and representatives of 16 nations were on hand for 
briefing sessions with local businessmen. San Francisco naturally 
hoped that these and all the other international business visitors took 
home a pointed message—that the rich and growing West Coast 
American market can best be reached through the Golden Gate. 


Displacing exports? 


Sales of goods produced abroad 
by branch plants and affiliates of 
U.S. manufacturing companies are 
rising much faster than exports of 
U. S.-produced goods. Latest figures 
released by the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce show a 29% gain for overseas 
manufactures and mining from 
1957 through 1960, compared to a 
5% gain for exports. 

This trend is disturbing to many 
businessmen because oOverseas-pro- 
duced goods seem to be usurping 
U.S. export markets. But there’s a 
strong counter-argument: Foreign - 
manufacture may be the only way to 
hold on to important markets. 

Total sales of overseas-produced 
goods totaled $24,000-million—as 
compared to about $11,000-million 
in exports—and the total in 1960 
does not include petroleum sales, 
which would add at least another 
$12,000-million. Commerce offi- 
cials say the total will be “consider- 
able higher” in 1961. 

Geographically, Western Europe 
saw the biggest increase in 1960— 
to total sales of $9,300-million. 
Sales of U.S. companies in Latin 
America grew to $3,200-million, up 
from $2,800-million in 1959. 

Country by country, U.S. affili- 
ates did their biggest business in 
Canada with $8,900-million worth 
of goods sold. Next came Britain 
with $4,700-million, West Germany 
with $1,800-million, Australia with 
$1,000-million, France with $965- 
million, and Brazil with $879-mil- 
lion. Relatively speaking, the 
greatest gains came in Argentina, 
with a 60% gain over 1959 to $696- 
million, and in Italy, with a 40% 
gain to $350-million. 

Transportation equipment (in- 
cluding aircraft) and mining are the 
two industries most responsible for 
the total sales increase. Transporta- 
tion equipment accounted for 40% 
of the over-all $2,500-million in- 
crease in total sales between 1959 
and 1960. Mining operations ac- 
counted for total sales of a similar 
$2,500-million in 1960, up about 
15% over 1959. 
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CProblews we ewcouwrer ... 


Water purification and treatment is 
an acute problem in many parts of 
the world nowadays. The raw water 
obtained from rivers, lakes and 
underground sources is rarely clean 
enough to be used as drinking wa- 
ter or even for industrial require- 
ments. The illustration shows a model of a water treatment plant at present 
under construction at Kasserine, Tunisia. This plant will produce hourly 820 cu- 
bic meters of drinking water and 165 cubic meters of fully demineralised water 
from surface water for a pulp mill and its auxiliary installation. The treated 
water will serve for the production of chemicals, for pulp processing and also 
as feed water for a steam power plant. 
If you should ever be faced with any problem regarding water purification 
or treatment please do not hesitate to contact our Gustavsburg Works. 


mi - A 


MASCHINENFABRIK AUGSBURG-NURNBERG AG: WERK NORNBERG 
Plants in Augsburg - Hamburg - Nuremberg - Munich - Gustovsburg 
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Now TOCCO Offers 


RE 
INDUCTION HEATERS 


seteonsed 


we lS Le IE 


For almost 20 years TOCCO has built and sold 
electronic, tube-type induction heaters, but now 
we can offer a wider range of sizes than ever 
before to meet every RF heating requirement. 
TOCCOtron units are available with a nominal 
frequency of 450,000 c.p.s. or, for very high 
frequency applications, 4 megacycles. All are 
dependable, rugged production machines—not 
fragile laboratory instruments which are difficult 
and expensive to maintain. 


Check these advantages: 
The industrial heavy-gauge steel cabinet which completely 
encloses all high potential circuits preventing radiation 
interference and personnel hazards. 


Meters in all sensitive circuits to enable the user to obtain 
the maximum output and efficiency. 


High KVA tank circuits and adjustable plate voltage, grid 
bias and grid drive controls where desirable, allow easy 
matching to all loads. 


Because TOCCO makes both audio frequency equipment 
(motor-generator sets) and radio frequency equipment 
(electronic tube-type units as shown), you can always count 
on a completely unbiased equipment recommendation—the 
right equipment for your particular heating job. 


F.C.C. Certification: All TOCCOtrons are certified to meet the requirements 
of F.C.C. Rules and Regulations, Part 18. 
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Externally mounted circuit breaker and disconnect located 
so that it is easily accessible. JIC type enclosure which 
separates all control components from the high voltage 
circuits. 


Integral water systems available in most models—~saves 
floor space and water consumption. 


Gasketed, lockable doors allow easy accessibility to all 


components. JIC type enclosure cooled with air to water 
heat exchanger. 


The Ohio Crankshaft Company 

Dept. JJ-11, Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Please send literature describing TOCCOtron Radio Frequency Induction 
Heating Equipment. 




















EDITORS’ PAGE 





Robert L. Garner (left) retired last month after a dis- 
tinguished career as a banker and businessman. During 
the last 14 years, he has been Vice President of the World 
Bank and, since 1956, President of the International Fi- 
nance Corp. Mr. Garner’s sympathetic understanding of 
development problems is great; his impatience with state 
control, financial imprudence, and everything he considers 
fuzzy thinking is equally great—as many who have crossed 
swords with him well know. His speech to the Vienna meet- 
ing of the Bank and IFC was, as he termed it, his “vale- 
dictory” spoken as an individual and not as an official of an 


international organization. 


flections ... 


. . « On Foreign Aid 


I am troubled by the extent to which there is 
growing up the insidious consequences of too great 
reliance on foreign aid . . . there are too many in- 
stances where the obvious attitude is that the 
chief responsibility of a government is to secure 
the maximum help from abroad, with lesser re- 
sponsibility to mobilize its own resources, and to 
take action so that all resources are most effec- 
tively applied... . 


... On “Under-Development”’ 


Perhaps most often lack of capital is blamed... .In 
the first place, there is in most developing coun- 
tries more potential capital than is admitted. But 
large amounts are kept outside .. . or are other- 
wise hoarded. 


It is popular to charge colonialism with lack of de- 
velopment. .. . This argument seems less persua- 
sive when we observe that a number of countries 
which have been their own masters for long pe- 
riods are no further advanced. 


I am therefore forced to the conclusion that eco- 
nomic development or lack of it is primarily due to 
differences in people—in their attitudes, customs, 
traditions and the consequent differences in their 
political, social, and religious institutions. 

Therefore, if the countries which are lagging 
are to join in the procession of economic progress 
their people must change some of their thinking 
and some of their methods. 


. . « On Development 


The effective spending of large funds requires ex- 
perience, competence, honesty, and organization. 
Lacking any of these factors, large injections of 
capital into developing countries can cause more 
harm than good. 


Modern machines and the way of life which they 
demand can produce unlimited goods and services, 
but only for those who accept the required disci- 
plines. Such disciplines are harshly imposed by the 


Here are some Garnerian re- 


ruling powers in communist countries. In free so- 
cieties they must be voluntarily assumed by indi- 
viduals. 

I am sympathetic with those who prefer the 
old ways and the simpler life. But too many wish 
for the best of both worlds. 


The mass of people have never found quick pros- 
perity through expropriation—through dividing 
up an inadequate pie. Grabbing the possessions of 
the few does not really help the many. But revolu- 
tions are likely to come unless those who have the 
wealth and power are prepared to cooperate in 
working out means whereby productivity can be 
increased and its benefits more widely distributed. 


. . « On Inflation 


There are many prominent supporters of inflation 
who claim that it is a necessary adjunct of 
growth; some assert that it creates development. 
But I have taken a close look at inflation in quite 
a few countries . . . I continue to class it as a 
dangerous fever, which gives the patient a tem- 
porary spurt but quickly saps his strength. 


. . « On Private Enterprise 


The most productive economies which have 
brought the highest living standard to the most 
people have been those which have permitted pri- 
vate initiative to control the widest range of ac- 
tivities. 


The time has come when no longer can business- 
men afford to concentrate exclusively on their in- 
dividual enterprises and to ignore their role in pro- 
moting the broad interests of their countries. . 

Furthermore, they should realize that the in- 
stitution of private enterprise is under deadly at- 
tack. . . . Business generally has not effectively 
taken up the challenge. It has; by default, allowed 
itself to be put on the defensive. Unless it awakes 
to the present danger and determines to pay the 
price and make the fight to preserve and expand 
its system, its productive contribution may be lost 
to the world. ... 
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Reduced KLM air freight rates now 
effective... save more than 60°/. to the U.S.A. ! 





= 
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Drastic, |ATA-controlled rate reductions were intro- 
duced by KLM as from September 1st. 1961. Transpor- 
tation costs, now much cheaper than ever before, are 
inducing more top executives to carefully examine the 
value of air freighting. Cargo carried by KLM will not 
only be delivered at jet speed, safely, but now can 
compete more'effectively with surface transportation 
on cost! KLM offers you a complete air freight 
service tailored to your needs - from specialized 
packing, to door delivery - all personalized advice 
to make shipping by air most profitable for you. 


Example comparisons of new and old transport charges 


From Frankfurt, Zurich and Milan (among others) 
to New York. 

Kgs Old rate Presentrate Reduction 
5- 44 US$ 3,18 US$ 2,57 
45- 99 US$ 2,39 US$ 1,76 
100 - 249 US$ 2,39 US$ 1,16 
250 - 499 US$ 2,39 US$ 0,94 
500 - 999 US$ 2,07 US$ 0,84 
1.000 and over US$ 2,07 US$ 0,76 


In addition, KLM quotes even higher discounts for 
many specific commodities! 
EXAMPLE: 


typewriters Milan-New York 250 kgs per kg. 
US$ 0,72; 3.000 kgs per kg. USS 0,66 


Use KLM's world-wide ‘Sales-Aid" Service! On-the- 
spot KLM offices in over 200 trade centres in 80 
countries can furnish you facts on conditions any- 
where in the world... to aid your export programme! 


Contact your Freight Agent, Freight Forwarder or 
KLM office for further information. 


WORLD'S FIRST AIR GARGO CARRIER 








Bundy can fabricate practically anything 


No matter what tubing components you may dustries. Use Bundy’s tubing experience on 
need, chances are Bundy can fabricate them your tubing problems. For the Bundyweld 
better. Bundy engineers can often point out story, cable BUNDYTUBE or write: Bundy 
modifications that mean important cost sav- Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Mich., U.S.A. 


ings for you, and give you 
the exact tubing shapes you 
need. Because, there are few 
things you can’t make with 
Bundywelde, the steel tub- 
ing that’s the standard of 
quality for the automotive, 
refrigeration, and other in- 


ay 
Bundyweld, double-walled from 
a single copper-plated steel strip, 
is metallurgically bonded through 
360° of wall contact. It is light- 
weight, uniformly smooth and 
easily fabricated . . . has remark- 
ably high bursting and fatigue 
strengths. Sizes up to %%” O.D. 


BUNDY. TUBING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


Affiliated plants: Australia: Bundy Tubing Company (Australia) Pty. Ltd., G.P.O. Box 1420-H, Adelaide * Brazit Bundy Tubing S. A. industria e Comercio, Caixa Postal 719, Séo Paulo » 
England: Armco Limited, 76 Grosvenor Street, London, S$. W. 1 * France: Armco, S. A, 57 Rue Ampere, Paris 17¢ * West Germany: Mecano-Bundy, G.m.b.H., P. O. Box 207, Heidelberg 
italy: Armco, S.A., Piazza Rossetti, 3c Genoa * Japan: Usui-Bundy, Ltd., No. 2-13] Nagasawa Shimizu-mura, Sunto-gun, Shizvoke. 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 


ration Limited, have helped to solve a 
} ’ I 


wide variety of raw material proble ms. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 


POLYMER 


CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries. “Tr 


reg 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 





ne See on 


oshiba 


Quality since 1875 


BIGNESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


It takes a big company to handle giant-sized jobs like making a 220,000 KVA steam turbine 
generator. It takes a precision-minded, quality-conscious company to produce millions of tiny 
transistors. And it takes a well-managed, smooth-running organization to do both, Toshiba 
is this type of organization 


Large or small if it’s electrical Toshiba manufactures products of the highest quality, 
uniformity and reliability to meet the exacting standards demanded by world industry. 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. tokyo, Japan 
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Ferrolite 


So ae: ee CAN A epee 











Why do tin cans made from U.S. Steel’s new FERROLITE* 
weigh so much less than ordinary cans? Because FERROLITE is about half the thickness of 
anything now used to make cans. Yet FERROLITE is remarkably hard and rigid. Its lubricity 
and magnetic qualities allow high production speeds and facilitate accurate can assembly. 
Cost is low. And FERROLITE’s light weight cuts costs even further by reducing the price of 
‘transportation and handling. FERROLITE has an endless list of applications. Tests show cans 
of FERROLITE excellent for frozen concentrates, beer, soft drinks and oil. It is now being 
successfully tested for sanitary, general line and other categories. FERROLITE is available 
in basis weights of 45 to 60 pounds per base box (in coils and cut lengths) in a coating weight 
equivalent to .25 pounds of tin per base box. For more information, write to: United States Steel 
Export Company, 100 Church St., New York 8, N. Y., United States of America, or 5 Queen St., 
London, E.C. 4, England. Representatives are located in the principal cities throughout the world. 


ALSO AVAILABLE where needed are USS Hot Dipped . 
Coke and Charcoal Tin Plate, as well as USS FERRO- United States Steel 


STAN* (Electrolytic Tin Plate) in standard coatings, Export Company 


grades, basis weights and sizes. 
*USS, FERROLITE and FERROSTAN are registered trademarks. 
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\ oF 
Our chi'dren’s future — chemistry will help to assure It. 
Chemistry helps the doctor to fight illness and disease, 
gives us bigger and better crops, and produces 
new materials for industry and home. Comrade in arms 
with nature, chemistry enriches our world with useful 
new goods and widens the compass of human activities 
on the face of our globe. — Bayer has contributed a lot 
to the progress of chemistry. Over 800 Bayer research 
scientists are part of a production team of 60,000 and are 
always on the alert for developing new products 
and new methods. In this way Bayer contributes its share 
in making life easier and more pleasant 
for one and all — right now and in future too. 


Bayer develops and produces: Dyestuffs - Chemicals 
Pharmaceuticals - Man-made Fibres - Crop Protection 
Products - > Photographic Products 


A 
BAYER The Hallmark of Reliability 
is 


BAYER LEVERKUSEN 
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Batiiiis 


iLtLITT 


How not to make an electric adding machine. 


Just in case you'd like to be an electric 
adding machine manufacturer, we have a 
little friendly advice. 

Don’t just take an old-fashioned hand 
adding machine and hook it up to an elec- 
tric motor. 

A lot of people have done it (and are still 
doing it). 

But it doesn’t work too well. 

You do much better designing a machine 
that is completely electric to begin with. 


FOR 


Our Remington adding machine, for ex- 
ample, has far fewer working parts than 
most others. 

So there are fewer things to go wrong. 

As a result, the Remington is fast. And 
accurate. And delivers long years of 
trouble-free service. 

If you don’t want to go into the adding 
machine business, buy a Remington. 

If you do want to, buy one anyway. 

It’s a very good one to copy. 





As far back as1897 this small truck built by Karl Benz was giving efficient economical service. Today commercial 
life without the help of trucks is unthinkable. But today vehicles of a different calibre are repuired. Daimler- 
Benz AG have long been producing commercial vehicles for every job in any part of the world. Mercedes-Benz 
trucks and their economical diesel engines retain their capacity for hard work for many years. They are 
renowned for their dependability and economy, a credit to the Daimler-Benz tradition of uncompromising quality. 


%Y MERCEDES-BENZ 
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. the productivity of our free society depends 


on the initiative of its individual units .. .” 


Neil H. McElroy 


1. Facing World Responsibility 


International businessmen at San Francisco find private 
enterprise on trial for its life. 


Their thinking, plus new reports on management, costs, 
investment on the pages that follow. 


ONCE UPON a time, the few occa- 
sions when business moguls of the 
world got together were narrow, 
secret affairs. Only a handful were 
involved: Some bankers did a deal, 
a few industrialists straightened up 
their cartel, with minimum concern 
for the community as a whole or 
their responsibility to it. “The pub- 
lic be damned” was the attitude 
of many. 

Today deals are still done and, 
no doubt, cartels arranged. But you 
needed only to listen to a few of the 
600 business leaders at the Inter- 
national Industrial Conference at 
San Francisco in September to real- 
ize that the community bulks large 
in their thinking. Even if he 
wanted to, today’s tycoon cannot 
hold himself aloof. He is up to his 
neck in public responsibility. 

eChange — Why the change? 
Partly it is the instinct for self- 
preservation. In a grim keynote 
speech, John McCloy, retired Chair- 
man of the U.S.A.’s Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank and presently a disarma- 
ment adviser to President Ken- 
nedy, told the industrialists and 
bankers at San Francisco that 
“There may very well be no indus- 
trial problems to worry about if we 
do not look up from our concentra- 
tion on producing and marketing 


problems and start thinking right 
away as to how we are to solve the 
greater issues with which the wor'd 
is now faced.” 

Partly it is opportunity. Neil 
McElroy, Chairman of Proctor & 
Gamble Co. and general chairman 
of the meeting, put it simply: What 
greater business opportunity could 
there be than to help “half of the 
world’s population striving now to 
find the means to become effective 
customers ?” 

¢ Mood—Once the mood was set, 
and it was a somber one, the Inter- 
national Industrial Conference got 
down to its major concerns— 
strengthening private enterprise, 
especially in the developing na- 
tions; and, close to the business- 
men’s hearts, the development of 
better managers. Unlike some gath- 
erings of big businessmen, which 
dispense much hot air and little 
else, San Francisco produced a lot 
of provocative thinking. And it 
served as a convenient moment for 
the publication by the meeting’s 
sponsors of several new studies of 
world business matters. 

The Conference was sponsored 
jointly by two non-profit American 
business and scientific research or- 
ganizations—Stanford Research In- 
stitute, affiliated with Stanford 
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University in California, and the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York. Both are mov- 
ing rapidly into the field of inter- 
national and economics. 
Attendance was by invitation only; 
no doubt 
statesmen in the world were miffed 
by not being included. 

The idea of the Conference was 
for the participants from develop- 
ing as well as industrialized nations 
to explore mutual interests. It pro- 
duced no ringing statements of 
policy for the public; it was not de- 
signed as a sounding board. 
real the businessmen 
talking among themselves. 

¢Plain Talk—There was some 
plain talk. Dr. Paolo Rogers, of the 
Olivetti Co., took private business 
to task for its “discouraging” rec- 
ord in explaining its part in the 
process of economic development. 
He produced figures that suggest 
that private investment, private 
loans, participations, and export 
credits have accounted for 30% to 
40% of all assistance flowing to the 
developing nations over the past 
five years. 

Yet for some reason “the collec- 
tive manifestations of the private 
sector show an appalling weak- 
said Rogers. “The private 
sector places itself on the defensive 
or, at the other extreme, adopts an 
unduly aggressive and antagonistic 
attitude toward the role of govern- 
ment and of the public sector.” 

He added this challenge: “The 
question is whether private enter- 


business 


some would-be business 


In a 


sense, were 


ness,” 
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What they said at San Francisco . . . 


DR. ALEXANDER KING, OEEC: At 
a time when we need faster growth, 
investment in managers is _ vital. 


prise will be enlightened and ag- 
gressive enough to undertake what 
clearly appears to be an uphill ef- 
fort, where risks and unknowns are 
great, where the short-term outlook 
is dim, where the very aim and pur- 
pose of private enterprise, namely 
the expectation of profits, is condi- 
tioned by factors.” He 
called for a new “private diplomacy 


abnormal 
to precede, second, and protect 
private business abroad” as a com- 
plement to public diplomacy. 
* Refrain like 
popped up again and again. Many 
speakers—among them Sir Oliver 
Franks.of Lloyds Bank, Sven Aberg 
of L. M. Ericsson, Enrico Bignami 
of Nestle, Abol Hassan Ebtehaj of 
Iranian Bank, Sir Leslie Rowan of 
Vickers, Henry C. Alexander of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.—indi- 
cated their conviction that 


Ideas these 


aggres- 
sive business leadership can prove 
that private enterprise can work in 
developing nations—and work 
with the usually nationalistic gov- 


ernments there. 
1 


can 


It may require. a 
good more flexibility on the 
part of many executives. Several 
speakers stated flatly that in de- 
veloping nations, economic planning 
and central control 


deal 


usually a bete 
noire of business—may be a basic 
condition for private enterprise’s 
Success. 

Very quickly the future of pri- 
vate enterprise came around to the 
quality of the men who lead it. The 
participants at San _ Francisco 
agreed that a critical shortage of 
qualified managers threatens eco- 
nomic development everywhere. 
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THOMAS J. BATA, CANADA: Ap- 
pointment of the right people to the 
right places is my _ preoccupation. 


ARTURO ALDUNATE, CHILE: At 
least five of our big universities. now 
are giving training in management. 


2. Management is the Key 


Many students of management 
have observed that the typical in- 
dustrialist tends to downgrade man- 
agement development efforts. But 
as Pieter Otten of Philips Lamp 
put it, the accent today has shifted 
from “solitary leadership to team- 
work, from intuition to systematic 
thinking.” Except during an enter- 
prise’s very early stages, one-man 
management has little place in the 
modern world. 

Management development is even 
more essential in newly-industrial- 
izing lands. Sir Nutcombe Hume 
of the Charterhouse Group in Brit- 
ain said that it is “useless to begin 
to plan and scheme for aiding de- 
velopment unless satisfactory ef- 
forts have been made to select and 
maintain management.” Sir 
Leslie Rowan put the argument 
more strongly. Speaking of all the 
extended by international or- 
ganizations and others, he asked 
“whether there has not been a tend- 
ency to allocate too much effort to 
machines and factories, and too 
little to the human beings who will 
be essential to run them.” 

Joseph Grazier, President of 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., voiced the under- 
lying theme of the Conference with 
the observation that even the most 
capable of the assembled business- 
men at San Francisco could not lead 
much longer “without careful and 
planned attention to professional 
management.” 


good 


aid 


«New Study—A series of re- 
search studies by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, pre- 
sented to the Conference, backed up 
the discussion with facts and schol- 
arly argument on management de- 
velopment in eight countries.* It 
reports progress, but it is clear that 
the brave words of the Conference 
on management development are a 
long way from realization. Indeed, 
the report says that in some coun- 
tries “it is considered an insult to 
suggest that a successful top man- 
ager might benefit from exposure 
to information about scientific man 
agement.” 

Here is a summary of the re- 
searchers’ findings: 

¢ Chile — In-company executive 
training programs do not exist. 
Those few companies concerned 
with management development are 
primarily interested in courses con- 
ducted outside by schools and asso- 
ciations because of their lower cost, 
the little effort required by top man- 
agement, and “the ease with which 
such courses may be discontinued.” 

The reported prognosis for Chile 
is good, however. And at the con- 
ference Pres. Arturo Aldunate of 
Compania Chilena de Electricidad 
Ltda., was optimistic: “At least five 
of our universities now give train- 
ing in management, and about 30% 

* Deve loping Better Managers, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 182 pages, 
$20 ($4 for associates of the NICB, edu 


cational institutions, and government 


agencies 
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DR. PAOLO ROGERS, ITALY: Pri- 
vate management has done a poor job 
in explaining its role in development. 
of all our university graduates, 
with business students particularly 
in demand, are now going into work 
in other countries.” 

e France—Within the last six 
years, business administration de- 
partments have been established in 
all universities, but the present 
“wide and forceful” management 
development movement originated 
in courses run by various industrial 
and professional organizations in 
the 1930s. 

Junior executives who attended 
courses, often at their own expense, 
sometimes became so enthusiastic 
that they succeeded in interesting 
their own companies in starting 
company training. But while most 
people have accepted the idea that 
management can be scientifically 
analyzed and studied, there is still 
a belief that “good men” are all 
that’s needed to solve the problem. 

e Germany — Systematic person- 
nel development is followed by only 
a minority of companies with hu- 
man relations considered the most 
important subject for all levels of 
management. Non-company courses 
are favored. There are at least 37 
management institutions. 

But the report concludes that 
“there is no sense in sending man- 
agers to any outside courses if 
there is no development program 
within the companies.” It further 
notes that general courses as con- 
trasted with specialized training 
may even be feared by top manage- 
ment. Companies claim they often 
make the “participants discon- 
tented with the state of their com- 


TAIZO ISHIZAKA, JAPAN: Our 
training efforts are now moving ahead. 
College courses are on the increase. 


pany and with their own managerial 
functions.” 

At the San Francisco meetings, 
Chmn. Dr. Hans C. Boden of All- 
gemeine Elektricitats - Gesellsch:.ft 
(IM—June, p19) pointed to the 
widespread feeling in Germany that 
top management was itself respon- 
sible for everything. “We don’t 
have middle management. And we 
don’t have a widely developed pro- 
fession of management consulting 
to help us toward a greater sense 
of professionalization. I do think, 
though, such a sense is developing.” 

¢Great Britain — Nearly 7,000 
persons are now taking the nation- 
ally organized course in manage- 
ment offered by 256 technical and 
commercial colleges. “Many firms 
would not engage anyone for a sen- 
ior position who had not obtained 
his professional certificate.” More 
than 70 other bodies also offer man- 
agement development courses, in- 
cluding consultant firms and trade 
associations. Perhaps 500 compa- 
nies have training, often with top 
management participating in the 
instruction. 

Many companies, however, have 
little interest in managerial job de- 
scriptions, and rapid promotion of 
talented men often brings suspi- 
cions of favoritism or nepotism. 
There’s also a tendency to reserve 
senior jobs for those with “the right 
class background.” 

¢ India—No universities grant a 
degree in business management, 
though four offer evening diploma 
courses. Most students “go on their 
own initiative and pay their own 
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SIR LESLIE ROWAN, BRITAIN: 
Too much attention to machines and 
factories, not enough to the managers. 


fees.”” Some of India’s 16 manage- 
ment associations also offer train- 
ing programs. But the prestige of 
management institutes is not high 
enough to appeal to senior execu- 
tives, many of whom regard as an 
insult the idea that they or their 
social equals need training. 

eItaly— Most companies are 
family affairs. Professional man- 
agers have few career possibilities 
—especially if the owning family is 
particularly prolific. Even in the 
more progressive companies, pres- 
sures and string-pulling are impor- 
tant. But best of all is “marrying 
the owner’s daughter.” 

Larger companies feel forced to 
engage in more-or-less-formal man- 
agement development, mainly be- 
cause of the inadequate educational 
system. Illiteracy in the working 
population reaches 12%, and 85% 
don’t go beyond elementary school. 
Fewer than 7,000 graduate each 
year with technical degrees from 
universities, and there’s nothing 
comparable to business administra- 
tion schools. A_ recent ; 
management needs among state- 
controlled industries reveals that 
not one course listed by managers 
as “wanted” is included in univer- 
sity programs. 

The manager works 
harder and longer than most execu- 
tives because he doesn’t know how 
to delegate authority. He feels he 
must do everything himself, per- 
haps “sign hundreds of letters daily 
without even having time to read 
them.” Thus, the biggest revolution 
that must be carried out is extend- 


survey of 


average 
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ing the concept of management, 
now restricted to a limited circle. 

¢ Japan—Thanks to management 
training programs introduced dur- 
ing the U.S. occupation, almost 
500,000 have taken  in-industry 
training courses. The translation of 
U.S. books on the subject, and the 
exchange of U.S. and Japanese 
businessmen and management ex- 
perts also spurred modern manage- 
ment development. But the long- 
established, big companies do not 
practice the modern ways they 
study, and the large number of 
small and medium-sized companies 
still cling to traditional practices. 

Professional management and 
consultant organizations also pro- 
vide many courses, as does one uni- 
versity. Most often, though, com- 
panies provide their own training, 
primarily for all managers rather 
than a few. 

According to Chmn. Taizo Ishi- 
zaka of Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Co., Ltd., the management educa- 
tion picture is changing rapidly, 
however. More college-level courses 
are being offered, seminars for top 
management are being developed, 
and the publication of business 
texts and magazines is increasing. 

eU.S. A.—There’s no question 
that U.S. companies practice man- 
agement development. But such 
widely publicized methods as role 
playing, business games, and sensi- 
tivity training have been experi- 
mented with by only about 40% of 
the companies. 

Reasons for the stress on man- 
agement training include almost 
every trend characterizing current 
business practice—larger organiza- 
tions, more complicated technolo- 
gies, executives nearing retirement 
age, greater decentralization of au- 
thority with resulting job enlarge- 
ment on the lower levels. But behind 
these trends may be cited increas- 
ing agreement on a general concept 
of management that distinguishes 
the activity as definably different 
from the business functions of fi- 
nance, production, and sales. 

Even more significant may be the 
fact that U.S. companies that are 
already wel] managed are the ones 
acknowledged to be most successful 
in manager development. “Good 
management is the company stand- 
ard; improving the performance 
of managers is simply the way the 
company gets its best work done.” 
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3. Comparing Unit Costs: 


West Europe and Britain are lowest-cost areas; Latin 
America and Australia, highest. But world cost dif- 
ferences are narrowing. 








The figures below are based on the experience of 147 U.S. 


Comparing companies operating at home and abroad. Each supplied rela- 


tive data on unit manufacturing cost and total unit cost of one 


the Costs or more products made in U.S. and foreign plants. The 


ratios of foreign to domestic costs are expressed in percent. 


United Common Latin 


aneda Kingdom Market America Avustralio 


MATERIAL 


Costs lower than U. S. 
Costs same as U.S... 


Costs higher than U. S. 


LABOR 


Costs lower than U. S. 
Costs some as U. S... 


Costs higher than U. S 


PLANT OVERHEAD 


Costs lower than U. S... 
Costs same as U. S... 


Costs higher than U. S. 























SUBTOTAL — MANUFACTURING UNIT COST 





Costs lower than U. S. 17 55 57 26 
Costs same as U. S..... 15 18 8 8 
Costs higher than U.S.. 67 27 35 67 

















SELLING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Costs lower than U. S.. 49 83 
Costs same as U. S..... 18 3 
Costs higher than U. S.. [33 


GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Costs lower than U. S 36 73 65 
Costs same as U. S.. 13 7 14 


Costs higher than U.S.. } 51 20 21 


TOTAL UNIT COST 
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American Experience Overseas 


THE EXECUTIVES’ at San Francisco 
agreed that the shortage of quali- 
fied managers slows growth—of in- 
dividual companies as well as of 
nations. They agreed too that even 
the most qualified manager is in- 
hibited by a shortage of informa- 
tion on basic problems of business 
in an 
world. 


increasingly competitive 

A matter of greatest concern has, 
paradoxically, little solid infor- 
mation that management can turn 
to. That is the complex business 
of international cost comparisons. 
Knowledge is limited. Where it 
does exist, it is usually filled with 
statistical traps (figures are seldom 
comparable) and sometimes with 
emotion (high-tariff advocates seize 
on wage cost comparisons to press 
their point). 


1. Contribution 


Yet research on international 
cost comparisons is going forward 
in Western Europe and the U.S.A. 
especially. The latest was under- 
taken in preparation for the Inter- 
national Industrial Conference in 
San Francisco. 

Called Costs and Competition: 
American Experience Abroad*, the 
new study is based on 249 separate 
sets of cost data for products made 
both in the U.S. and in foreign 
plants in 1960 and early 1961. Some 
140 American manufacturers—of 
foods, chemicals, machinery, glass, 
rubber products, paper, and trans- 
port equipment—cooperated by sup- 
plying detailed unit cost data on 
operations at home and in a score 
of other nations. 

The economists at the National 
Industrial Conference Board who 
prepared the study are quick to 
admit the statistical difficulties in- 
volved. Yet their 1961 study has 
the advantage of experience gained 
in the Conference Board’s pioneer 
work on international costs in 1956 


(IM—Feb.’59, p13). And one of 


*Studies in Business Economics #73, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
226 pages, $20 ($4 for educational 
institutions and government agencies). 


the most interesting aspects of the 
present report is the comparison 


_with five years ago. The Conference 


Board found: 

“The net result of the many and 
diverse changes in manufacturing 
costs in the U.S.A. and abroad since 
1956 appears to be a narrowing of 
world differentials. Products 
made at higher cost abroad have 
tended to become somewhat less ex- 
pensive, and those cheaper to pro 
duce abroad have lost some of that 
advantage.” 


cost 


ll. Summing Up 


The report found no sweeping 
differences, and on the basis of a 
comparison of costs of a group of 
identical products it sees little 
change in the advantage or disad- 
vantage of U.S. versus foreign 
manufacturing. Thus the study 
provides ammunition for those who 
have insisted that the U.S.A. has 
not “priced itself out of world mar- 
kets” in the past few years. 

The table at left provides a 
summary of the Americans’ cost 
experience by area and by major 
cost factors. The study itself meas- 
ures all these components in detail. 
To briefly note some of the find- 
ings: 

Total Costs: In industrialized 
areas of the world, American firms 
manufacture at lower costs than at 
home; in less industrialized areas, 
higher costs are more prevalent. 
Greater material costs and smaller 
volumes are the major reasons for 
higher costs abroad; lower costs are 
due to labor savings. 

Materials: Expenses for mate- 
rials abroad exceed similar charges 
in the U.S. two times out of three. 
The greater size and maturity of 
the U.S. economy affords a “hidden 
productivity” factor in price and 
availability of both primary mate- 
rials and intermediate. products. 
Also some of the materials used by 
Americans abroad are imported. 

Labor: Despite greater output 
per man-hour in the U.S., domestic 
manufacturers are seldom able to 
match the unit labor cost abroad. 
Still, the foreign wage advantage 
seldom comes through the produc- 
tion process into proportionately 
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lower labor costs per unit, since 
productivity is almost invariably 
lower. The study notes, however, 
that the productivity gap is prob- 
ably narrowing. 

Selling: Expenses are uniformly 
lower. Lower salaries, more exten- 
sive use of distributors, and gen- 
erally smaller promotion efforts ac- 
count for much of the difference. 
But with the emergence of mass 
markets and the accompanying need 
for larger-scale distribution (as in 
Europe), the relatively greater ex- 
perience of the U.S. companies may 
become a more telling factor. 

Geography: Costs in the UK and 
the European Economic Community 
are notably lower—in all categories 
but materials. German costs are 
more frequently lower than in other 
EEC nations. Higher costs tend to 
be more prevalent in Canada. Latin 
America and Australia are de- 
cidedly high cost Within 
Latin America, Mexican costs are 
nearer to U.S. levels; Brazilian and 
Argentine costs a great deal higher. 

Seale: The plant volumes of 
U.S. subsidiaries abroad and their 
local competitors are usually smaller 
than corresponding domestic vol- 
umes. Their comparative costs tend 
to fall as volume increases relative 
to U.S. plant output. But excess 
capacity is greater in the U.S.A.; 
any fuller utilization of it would 
provide some offset to lower foreign 
costs. 

Profit Margins: The Americans 
report that their profit margins 
tend to be somewhat greater 
abroad. Yet the unit costs and 
profit margins of loca] competitors 
appear to be similar to those of the 
U.S.-owned plants in a_ given 
country. 

Disregarding differences in vol- 
ume and other short-run factors, 
U.S. management believes its for- 
eign unit costs will continue to be 
lower abroad than at home. But, 
the Conference Board, cost 
does not seem the reason why Amer- 
icans manufacture overseas: They 
do it either because of limitations 
on their exports or because it is 
found to be the best way to cap- 
italize on foreign market potentials. 


areas. 


says 


turn the page 
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4. What Attracts Foreign Investment? 


205 foreign investors emphasized these government policies... 


Firm adherence to a national development plan 


Favorable terms for transfer of profits and capital 


No discrimination against foreign ownership or control 


Equal treatment with domestic enterprises 


Freedom from burdensome government regulations 


20 governments considered these their primary incentives... 


Tax relief offered to new foreign enterprises 


Equal treatinent with domestic enterprises 


Progressive domestic business climate 


Transfer of profits and repatriation of capital 


Government-sponsored credit institutions 


The two lists had only two 


THE CONTINUING DEBATE about the 
role of private foreign investment 
in the world sometimes misses the 
point—why capital moves 
across national borders in the first 
place. So the sponsors of the San 
Francisco conference decided to go 
back to fundamentals, and see what 
they could learn what at- 
tracts, and what repels, foreign in- 
vestors. 
The 
1) 365 investment cases from 205 
U.S., European, and Japanese com- 
and (2) the ideas of 20 
governments of capital-importing 


% 


basic 


about 


result is a study based on 


panies; 


nations, 

¢ Revelation—Not the least of 
the study’s revelations is the sug- 
gestion that the investing business- 
men and the governments differ in 
what they regard as the major fac- 
tors influencing the decision to in- 
The table 


vest. 


above contains 


* The Motivation and Flow of Private 
eign Investment, by H. J. Robinson. 
ford Institute, Menlo 
California, 112 pages, $5.00 


For- 
Stan- 
Park, 


Research 
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incentives in common. 


what the two parties considered the 
five most important incentives a 
government could offer. The differ- 
ences may be significant. 

Many governments try to attract 
foreign investment by amending 
legislation and offering special 
privileges, by inviting and sending 
missions, by employing a variety 
of promotional techniques. These 
can be important. But the investors 
(and all the companies in the sur- 
vey had made foreign investments 
in the past five years) emphasized 
above all incentives a nation’s pros- 
pect for planned, orderly growth 
and apparently were not much im- 
pressed by special government lures 
and promotional efforts. 

¢ Profit—The 
an elementary 


study underlines 
fact—the investor 
first seeks an opportunity to earn 
a reasonable profit. And more than 
half the responding companies 
stated that the return must be 
higher than the investor can earn 
at home. Given this, the factor 
most frequently mentioned as 
prompting a new investment was 


the desire to expand or maintain 
sales by entering a new market— 
or preserving an existing market 
in the face of trade barriers. But 
an investment following imposition 
of trade barriers is not “auto- 
matic”. The businessmen insisted 
that it would be made only if there 
is assurance of market growth. 

Most large companies appear to 
have a foreign investment program 
to be implemented as opportunities 
arise. What attracts their atten- 
tion? The factor most frequently 
mentioned was personal contacts 
made by company executives travel- 
ling abroad. And the most impor- 
tant factors outside the company 
that leads to investments are pro- 
posals from foreign industrialists. 
Management attaches the greatest 
importance to an appraisal from 
one who thinks about business op- 
portunities much as he does. 

The businessmen added that 
their interest may be stimulated 
by articles in the press and, to a 
lesser extent, by government trade 
missions, advertising, and the like. 
3ut the person-to-person contacts 
were deemed by far the most im- 
portant. 

One suggestion from the survey: 
Much more could be done with the 
device of the independent invest- 
ment center in a capital-importing 
nation, working closely with gov- 
ernment, to assist in making these 
contacts. 

e Deterre::ce—What deters in- 
vestment? In 85 where an 
investment had been considered but 
not undertaken, the main deterrent 
was political instability, followed 
by government limitations on 
ownership. Apart from these, the 
main economic reason was simply 
that return on capital seemed in- 
sufficient. 

Summing up, the study found 
evidence that the over-all invest- 
ment climate around the world has 
improved—at least for the com- 
responding to the survey 
questions. While both governments 
and businessmen should review 
their policies, there appears to be 
a better understanding on both 
sides of the purposes and opera- 
tions of foreign investment. @ 


cases 


panies 
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Dolomite 


the “building blocks” of progress 


When Nature adds magnesium to limestone, the result is dolomite. 
In the form of crushed aggregate, it is used for road building, in 
concrete dams and other engineered construction projects. As crys- 
talline dolomite marble, it is used as ornamental building stone. 
And because of its magnesia content, it is widely used in making 
refractories for open-hearth furnaces and Bessemer converters. 
Found in massive beds throughout the world, dolomitic limestones 
are truly the building blocks of progress. 


In processing this rock-mineral, Symons Cone Crushers have 
again maintained their leadership in high capacity, low-cost pro- 
SYMONS® CONE CRUSHERS duction of finely crushed product. For in dolomite as in all important 
. The machines that revolutionized : ; , 
sccatiiashiabiien ... . aaat aaa rock and ore crushing operations around the world, Symons Cone 
wide range of sizes, for capac- Crushers are first choice of leading producers. 
ities to over 1500 tons per 


hour. Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. SYMONS .. . a registered Nordberg trademark known throughout the world. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable Address: NORDBERG / 
woes Es f -_ 
LONDON: 19 Curzon St..W.1 ~ ; NN NON — — uG~ 
JOHANNESBURG: 6 Hollard St. tag (@) (YD) B sl 2X e ? ads Sn Ce tf 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 ae OS EN =e A HE WORLD ov 
Represented in principal trading areas throughout the world — : | 
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Breakthrough... 


... is near at hand for electric- 


ity by direct conversion. New 


developments in the U.S.A. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS in the direct 
conversion of energy into electric- 
ity: In the U.S.A. early last month, 
the Electrochemical Society meet- 
ing was talking about fuel cells, the 
devices that convert the heat pro- 
duced in a chemical reaction into 
electricity, and one investment ad- 
viser was calling direct conver- 
sion a “major technological break- 
through of this decade.” 

©1000 hours—The meeting re- 
ceived a report from two scientists 
of Ionics Inc. that the regenera- 
tive, membrane-type fuel cells 
should have a service life of 1000 
hours or more. There was talk 
about isotope-assisted systems, us- 
ing electrodes activated by radio- 
active isotopes to increase cell 
capacity; about high-temperature 
fuel cells which may operate on a 
wide range of fuel gases, includ- 
ing carbon monoxide or petroleum 
hydrocarbons. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Navy has 
announced plans to install a fuel 
cell power plant in diesel-powered 
submarines which may “rival the 
revolutionary capabilities of nu- 

6 clear propulsion.” And other re- 
Mr. itt ~ two worlds searchers were working on a 200,- 
000-watt cell. In these and other 
tests, efficiencies of over 60° have 
been achieved. 
One side is Japanese, the other English—a symbol of ¢Fast pace—Lionel D. Edie & 
how Mitsubishi Shoji serves both worlds. Co., investment counselors, believes 
With 90 years in the business, this big general-trading that the “breakthrough” is near at 
hand. Edie finds the pace of U.S. 


company has had noticeable results in serving overseas , 
research speeding up, estimates 


clients who buy and sell in Japan. The silken curtain that within two or three years 
parts quickly when Mitsubishi Shoji is on the job for you. $100-million or more will be in- 
Some of Japan’s finest products carry the Three vested annually in development of 
Diamonds mark common to all Mitsubishi companies. new power sources (of which fuel 
There are over a score of these companies in light cells are but one example. IM 
and heavy industries, and each handles its foreign may). Current research one nog 
; : tet eee oo velopment spending is about $54- 
trade transactions through Mitsubishi Shoji. million, with private efforts amount 
You can learn how profitable it is to trade with Japan ing to nearly half. 
at any Mitsubishi Shoji office. Branches and affiliates What does all this mean to the 
are in all the world’s trading centers. electric utility industry? One 
American industry spokesman put 


oe , it this way: “If a revolution is in 
r xporters ‘ . 
P P the making, let the industry make 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. that revolution or someone else will 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan make it for us.” @ 
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BOAC makes me feel like the Mother of the Year 


You get a regal welcome when you fly BOAC with your family. BOAC’s watchful cabin 


staff care for your every need. There are even special meals for baby if you would like them. 
Sit back and relax serenely. For just a few hours anyway—BOAC mothers you both! 


You’re someone special by B . () . A- ( 


ON LUXURY FIRST CLASS, LOW-COST TOURIST OR ECONOMY CLASS SERVICES 
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Keeping Up 


Mexican industry is growing— 
and fast. The Ruiz Galindos 
are setting the pace 


JOIN INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
on a business visit to D.M. Na- 
cional S.A., Mexico City. This 
family-owned business recently in- 
stalled the first continuous pro- 
duction line in the steel office fur- 
niture industry in Mexico, and one 
of just a few in all Latin America. 
The new line has resulted in a 
60% increase in production with 
approximately the same number 
of workers 

Mechanization of manufactur- 
ing has always been a problem in 
Latin America, and in other indus- 
trializing areas, because of the 

. relatively small volume of produc- 

Mauricio Ruiz Galindo—“With continuously expanding markets in_ tion. 


But the steady expansion of 
office furniture in Mexico our future could not look brighter.” 


the Mexican markets is bringing 
about a change. 

Mauricio Ruiz Galindo, oue of 
the three sons of the founder, is 
in charge of production. Thus he 
knows of the problems brought 
about by this change. In the pic- 
tures on these pages, he escorts 
a McGraw-Hill editor, Norman H. 
Solon of Factory on a tour of the 
plant. Here are Ruiz Galindo’s com- 
ments on... 

e Machinery—“Until recently, 
U.S. manufacturers were our sole 
suppliers, but during the past few 
years we have had to turn to Eur- 
ope as a source of equipment. 


“Our low labor costs do not justify complete mechanization, but with European suppliers are asking 


the present trend towards higher wages this is changing fast.” 


“With this new moving line for desk assembly, productivity in- 


“Our mechanics’ school for employees’ children 
creased beyond expectations, Desk production increased by 60%.” 


shows the importance we give to their training.” 
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With an Expanding Market in Mexico 


30% less than 
counterparts for equipment of 
similar quality. Of course, U.S. 
deliveries take only 45 to 90 days, 
against eight to twelve months for 
English and German orders. But, 
except for emergencies, money 
talks.” 

eLabor costs — “Our salary 
scales are still lower than in Eur- 
ope or the United States. 
is our cost of living. Our present 
union contracts call for salaries 
ranging from 2105 to 4280 pesos 
a month (roughly $175 to $356).” 

Our belief is that the industrial 
future of Mexico depends on the 
standard of living achieved by the 
workers. Thus, working condi- 
tions and fringe benefits play an 
important our company. 
In addition to medical and mater- 
nal care required by government 
regulations, we provide lunches 
for workers, transportation to and 
from the plant, and mechanics’ in- 
struction for employees’ children 
(14-15 years of age) on a volun- 
teer basis. Also, if a worker be- 
comes sick, a company doctor will 
visit him at home. 

Housing on plant grounds is 
provided to employees selected by 
seniority and work record. Now 
30 families live there. ““Engineer- 


their American 


But so 


role in 


ing scholarships are given anually 
to children of employees. 

e Automation—“Our direct-la- 
bor costs are not high enough to 
justify heavy spending for auto- 


“Incentives are new 


in Mexico. But we find them 
effective. Most workers average 10 to 12% over base pay.” 


mated equipment. We have mech- 
anized our desk assembly and 
painting lines for product quality 
purposes only. But we have found 
that productivity increased beyond 
expectations too. As a result, in 
the future we expect to mechanize 
the final assembly line of all our 
wide range of products.” 

«Incentives — “A consulting 
firm in Mexico City set up time 
standards and now we have an in- 
centive plan which is working fine. 
Contrary to many companies’ poli- 
cies, daily earings of each worker 
are posted on the bulletin board 
of the locker room. This promotes 
a competitive feeling, in addition 
to revealing the slackers.” 

« Advancement — “There is a 
definite line of promotions in our 
company. First, a worker serves 
a six-mon'h period of apprentice- 
ship, usually starting at the age of 
16. After that he is promoted to 
helper. He then advances, accord- 
ing to ability, from third to first- 
officer. Then to assistant 
foreman, and finally to foreman. 
All our foremen come up through 
the ranks.” 

« Maintenance “We have 
hired a part-time outside engineer- 
ing consultant, who shares the re- 
sponsibility with the maintenance 
department supervisor. They re- 
port to the plant superintendent, 
who, in turn, reports to me. 

“Preventive 
stressed, 


class 


maintenance is 
especially lubrication 


r 


very 
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and electrical equipment. This is 
the reason why outages have never 
been a serious problem with us. 

“Maintenance costs are reported 
monthly. There are also monthly 
downtime reports showing when 
each machine was out and giving 
the reasons why.” 

e Housekeeping — “This 
tivity is completely separated from 
maintenance. Our 10-man jani- 
torial force, which cleans the 11,- 
000 sq. meters of the plant, reports 
to a director. They start 
work a half hour before and leave 
a half hour later than production 
workers.” 

« Competition—*“Mexican 
iffs have discouraged most foreign 


ac- 


house 


tar- 


manufacturers from invading our 
market with finished goods, thus, 
foreign competition is not a prob- 
lem with us. Mexican imports are 
principally of capital equipment 
and This is where 
foreign producers making 
money in Mexico today; not with 
finished products. 

“But 
affecting us too. 


machinery. 


are 


import restrictions are 
We used to have 
a substantial market for finished 
products in Central America. 
Now, with the development of the 
Central Trade Agree- 


ment, those countries are also pas- 


American 


sing tariff laws to protect 
own We have 
those markets 
“Now we are making test ship- 
ments to the United States. @ 


their 
infant industries. 


been priced out of 


“Yes, this is the employees’ cafeteria. We provide free 
hot lunches for everyone. We even have our own bakery.” 
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ee ee 
A girl 
in a million 


Swedish blonde is framed by a million contact springs. Although we hav 
mly managed to get about 5000 into the picture, there are actually a million 
of these s s in the crossbar switches and relays which go to make up a 

vedium-sized automatic telephone exchange. The smooth running of the 
entire ¢ ange is dependent on the operation of each and every spring. 
Serious breakdowns in telephone traffic would result if just one spring failed 
its task. is why reliability and long life have acquired such urgent im- 
portance , 1. Ericsson Telephone Company. But first-rate products 
require first-rate raw materials. Among the materials we supply is nickel- 
ilver plate for contact springs. These springs must never tire and, in fact, 
they never d a great number of them ve to perform as many as 300 
million contact operations during the service life of an exchange. If you place 
equally heavy demands on your products, perhaps we can help you, too. 


SVENSKA METALLVERHEN iS 


EXPORT DIVISION + VASTERAS +» SWEDEN 


Svenska Metallverken for ”’Semis® 


se collaboration with an extremely partic- 
ular clientele has given Svenska Metallverker 
a leading place among companies specializing 
in non-ferrous metal materials for springs of 
the highest quality. Metallverken meets the 
demands of its clients by putting the results 
of its research work to careful use in the 
manufacture of the top-grade material in the 
springs and in turning this material int 
strips — straight. tensionless and whose thick 


ness is regulated to minute tolerances 
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Applications of 
punched card 
equipment in 
1790 companies 


Total using 


Billing (Invoicing) 1195 


Rejected because .. 


Users have had these results... 





Plan to study or 


being studied 
Data volume too 


small 
statistical reports 


Cost too high 
Improved 


oO 


Oo 
@ 


Lower costs 
Improved accuracy 
customer service 
Mostly satisfactory 
Mostly 
unsatisfactory 


Ww 
™~ 
Ww 
™N 





Sales Analysis 1405 








Inventory Control 1174 








1052 


Accounts Receivable 


86 





Payroll 1409 





Accounts Payable 1018 


90 





General Ledger 872 


70 


A Ml al Aa aR Aim 


| 





Production Control 563 


11 74 





Cost Accounting 1034 


17 





Premium Accounting 303 


64 12 17 25 


NTN] NR 





Operations Research 269 


49 29 | 36 37 








Other: 607 














138 17 17 101 














Survey of applications shows that punched cards are still . . . 


The Backbone of Data Processing 


PUNCHED-CARD SYSTEMS are now 
most commonly used in accounting 
applications—payroll, billing, etc. 
and for such uses as inventory 
control and sales analysis. As the 
chart above demonstrates, 
whatever the application, some 
companies reject punched cards or 
find them “mostly unsatisfactory.” 
In fact, data-processing experts 
no longer like to generalize about 
punch cards. Application problems 
—payroll accounting, for instance 
—vary tremendously from com- 
pany to company. And the possi- 
bilities of using punched-card sys- 
tems have become almost unlimited. 
¢ World-wide—In Switzerland, 
punched cards are used as tele- 
phone bills; in the U.S.A., 
checks; in Sweden, as _ lottery 
tickets; in Japan, as loan repay- 
ment coupons; in Finland, pension 
records; in Brazil, credit cards. 
When Britain’s Thomas Cook & 
Son renders its travel account 
with France’s Wagon Lits, the 
two companies simply exchange 
punched cards. Meter men for 
3ritain’s Eastern Gas Board record 
their readings on cards. 
eReview—Punched cards are 
now so widely used that little is 
heard about the fundamentals of 
punched-card processing. For the 


also 


as 


thousands of businessmen who do 
not know much about punched 
cards, here is a review of the basic 
principles. 

The idea is quite simple. 
transferring information from 
documents of various and 
shapes onto a card of one stand- 
ard size, you can process the in- 
formation by machine. The 
punched holes, of course, form a 
language that machines can un- 
derstand. 

In many applications today, the 
card itself is printed and used as 
if it were a conventional business 
form. Then the keypunch operator 
reads directly from the card itself 
when she punches in the holes. This 
time-saving procedure is especially 
suited for such applications as job 
costing, labor distribution, mate- 
rial requisition, billing, accounts 
payable. 

¢ Equipment—To provide maxi- 
mum flexibility when systems are 
being designed, punched card 
equipment has evolved away from 
all-purpose machines. While there 
are only three basic functions— 
punching, classifying, and tabu- 
lating-printing—there are several 
dozen specialized machines. 

There are punching machines 
that work from numerals or from 


By 


sizes 
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the alphabet; there is a machine 
for duplicating a set of cards, an- 
other for automatically punching 
repeated information. Price tags 
can be perforated to indicate size, 
color, style, etc., and this informa- 
tion can be automatically trans- 
ferred to punched cards. 

The basic classifying machine 
is a sorter, which segregates cards 
according to numerical or alpha- 
betical There is an- 
other machine that sorts out du- 
plicates, another that interfiles 
two decks of cards, etc. 

Tabulator-printing machines 
add, subtract, and do very simple 
forms of multiplication. You can 
have an alphabetical tabulator, 
or a posting tabulator for 
counts. You can get a tabulator 
that will produce summary cards 
from several detail cards. 

«Computer Stage—A question 
frequently asked is when does a 
punched-card system graduate to 
a computer? There is a mistaken 
notion that these electronic data- 
processing machines are hooked 
into punched-card systems when 
complicated mathematics are in- 
volved. This is not the case. If a 
tabulatu: cannot handle your 
mathematical problems, you buy a 
punched-card calculating ma- 


sequences. 


ac- 
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Hh 
CHIEF DESIGNER’S 
BEST FRIEND 
IS A FORD 
ENGINE 


Include a Ford Industrial engine in the design 
for any piece of self-powered equipment, and 
you build in efficiency, economy and reliability. 


Within the range of 15-100 bhp, there’s a Ford 
Industrial engine, Diesel or Petrol, 4-cylinder 
or 6-cylinder, ready to take on any job. All of 
them are built in one of Europe’s best-equipped 
factories. All are backed by the incomparable 
Ford Service Organisation—a world-wide chain 
of factory-trained engineers with stocks of 
genuine Ford parts. 


For long life with lowest running and main- 
tenance costs, choose a power unit from the 
range of Ford Industrial engines. Send the 


coupon below for full technical specifications. 


SPELLS POWER 








Please send me full details and dimensions of Ford Industrial engines. 


Power range required 
Diesel/petrol 

YOR FIRM’S NAMI 

For the attention of Mr. 


ADDRESS 





FLA 
ww 


FORD INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION - DEPT. G5b/.DX16- SOUTH OCKENDON - ROMFORD - ESSEX- ENGLAND 
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Photographed at Frankfurt/Main on the proud wing of a Lufthansa 707 Intercontinental...jet engines by Rolls-Royce. 


Why Everyone at Lufthansa says “See Your Travel Agent” 


Though Lufthansa has convenient jet schedules be- 
tween Germany and North and South America, Ger- 
many and all Europe, Germany and the Near, Middle 
and Far East, superb Continez:' \! service and cuisine 
... we still say, see your Travel Agent. 

Your Travel Agent serves you, in your best interests, 
by planning your trip down to the last detail (if you 
wish), obtaining your tickets, hotel reservations, ar- 
ranging sightseeing, renting a car or a yacht, cutting 
red tape, coordinating and recommending. He is 
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equipped to perform services so wide and varied it 
would take pages to detail them. He can save you 
time, trouble and money. Makes no difference whether 
your trip is a short one or around the world. 

Why travel without the expert advice of your Travel 
Agent? See him . . . about any travel problem. 


~~ LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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chine, not an electronic computer. 

A computer is called for when a 
punched-card system becomes 
cumbersome, as when work must 
be interrupted frequently to feed 
in more information. On a com- 
plicated billing job, you might 
have to make 20 “passes” on 
punched-card equipment to pre- 
pare customer statements. With a 
computer in harness, you could 
prepare the statements in one op- 
eration, in a fraction of the time. 
In other words, a computer con- 
tributes speed and simplicity. 

¢ Difference—In the world to- 
day, there are still only four 
makers of punched card equip- 
ment—the U.S.A.’s International 
Business Machines Corp. (IBM) 
and Remington Rand Co., France’s 
Companie des Machines Bull, and 
Britain’s International Computing 
and Tabulating Ltd. (ICT). There 
is one basic difference in the 
equipment: Remington Rand’s sys- 
tem is based on “90 column” cards 
—90 punches to the card—while 
the others use “80 column” cards. 


The difference in the cards has 
little significance in terms of in- 
ternal applications (the coding 
capacity of a card can be greatly 
extended by using holes in combi- 
nation). There is a problem of 
compatibility, however, if punched 
cards are exchanged between com- 
panies. Also, some computers han- 
dle only 80-column cards. 

¢ Smaller Systems—ICT has had 
a smaller 40-column 
the market for some years, and 
there are numerous installations 
of this smaller system in Britain. 
More recently, IBM introduced a 
miniature 80-column system. This 
equipment promised a_ break- 
through for the small firm—basic 
installations that would rent for 
$400 or so a month (as compared 
to perhaps $1500 a month for a 
minimum standard system). Be- 
cause of mechanical problems, the 
IBM “3000” system has been with- 
drawn temporarily from the mar- 
ket. Shipments will resume as 
soon as redesign and retesting is 
completed, in 18 to 24 months. @ 


system on 


Labor Trouble Grows... 


. . . GS management seeks to increase plant efficiency 


with new control techniques. 


AS WAGES RISE, working conditions 
become a relatively more important 
factor in labor-management rela- 
tions. Faced with higher wage 
costs, management must find ways 
of increasing efficiency. The most 
publicized solution is the installa- 
tion of automatic, labor-saving ma- 
chinery—automation. Less has been 
said about techniques that provide 
better control over workers and 
their working conditions. 

Yet these methods can create la- 
bor problems just as delicate as 
those that come with automation. 

* Strikes — Working conditions 
figured heavily in the months-long 
steel strike in the U.S. in 1959. 
Time off from the assembly line 
(to go to the men’s room) was a 
major issue in U.S. auto industry 
labor problems a few weeks ago. 
A classic case of such labor trouble 
occurred in Milan last year, after a 
plant installed closed-circuit TV as 
an aid in determining time rates. 

Management was tempted by the 
potential of the camera as a control 
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device. But after several female 
workers—observed on the camera 
not working —were reprimanded, 
the women reacted with headaches, 
hysteria, and a strike. 

Now comes a report from Busi- 
ness Week that two promising new 
management techniques in the 
U.S.A. are currently in conflict with 
trade union thinking. 


Case |: Balancing Work Loads 


Industrial scientists at the 
U.S.A.’s Armour Research Founda- 
tion have developed a formula that 
promises a 50% or more improve- 
ment in balancing work loads on 
assembly lines. Even in well-run 
plants, it should be noted, assembly- 
line delays waste about 5% of work- 
ers’ time in radio and television 
receiver manufacture, 15% in home 
appliances, up to 30% in autos. 

Armour’s formula helps to ar- 
range jobs so that every worker 
spends the same amount of time 
on the workpiece. One worker, 
for instance, might perform several 


simple tasks while another worker 
is busy with a single complicated 
task. To install this system, es- 
tablished sequences often have to 
be completely changed. 

So far, Armour says, four cus- 
tomers have tried the system. In 
two cases, the labor situation is so 
delicate the companies refuse to 
admit they have tried the formula. 
Ford Motor Co. admits to trying it, 
but refuses to discuss its results. 
Bell & Howell Co., after trying the 
formula for a month on cameras, 
says it “looks encouraging.” 


Case 2: Monitoring Device 

Several months ago, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., a maker of electrical 
equipment, installed an electronic 
device that monitors the production 
of 100 machines, at 36-second in- 
tervals. When a machine goes on 
“down time,” a signal alerts the 
central control operator. The super- 
visor can then be directed to the 
machine; in turn he can report back 
to the central control. 

There are a number of such moni- 
toring systems coming onto the 
market. Cutler-Hammer installed 
Telecontrol, a device made by Han- 
cock Telecontrol Corp. of New York. 

Last month, Lodge 1061 of the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists— 
bargaining agent for Cutler-Ham- 
mer’s 2,500 production workers— 
asked a federal judge to rule that 
installation of the monitoring device 
changed the conditions of work so 
vitally that it freed workers from 
their no-strike pledge. 

-Current Status — Cutler-Ham- 
mer spent $37,000 to buy Telecon- 
trol and another $27,000 to install 
it. The question now: How many 
companies are likely to invest in 
such devices if they risk labor 
trouble as a result? 

The Telecontrol people say the 
device is not intended to control 
workers. Rather it provides man- 
agement with “vital manufacturing 
data required to operate a plant 
more efficiently.” 

An official of the national AFL- 
CIO labor organization says that if 
workers can be convinced that this 
is management’s aim in installing 
such devices, then there likely will 
be no problem. But if a company’s 
workers believe the device will in- 
terfere with their own control over 
incentive systems or conditions of 
work, they are sure to object. @ 
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Something's afoot in footwear. 
It's ‘Carifiex' ... Shell-made rubber. 
Styrene Butadiene and lsoprene 
Rubbers... types dark and 
types light. Consistent quality. .. 
consistent colour. Moulded quickly 
.. vulcanised directly. Shoes of, 
soles of, slippers of, boots of... 
keeping out the sleet, keeping in 
the feet. Better for the wearer. . . 
better for the moulder. 
*Carifiex’ ... made by Shell. 


For further information consult your Shell Compal 


In industry and agriculture BRS 
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Taunus Transit Vans offer: 

















a 

















Large loadspace - wid 


@ Plenty of space for a big payload 
of either 2756 or 2205 lbs.: 
More than 177 cu. ft. of loadspace 


@ Fast and easy loading. 
Extra large rear.door and wide, 
side door optional right or left 


Gross vehicle 


Van Engine weight 
Transit 1000 43 HP (SAE) 4630 Ibs 
Transit, 1000 60 HP (SAE) 4740 Ibs 
Transit 1250 60 HP (SAE) 5291 Ibs. 


@ Big loads conveniently stored. 
Completely level load area, 


8.5 ft. long 


@ Dependable rapid transportation. 
Powerful 60 HP (SAE) Taunus motor, 
fully synchronized 4-speed gearbox 


Cruising 
Payload speed 
2205 Ibs 59 m.p.h. 
2205 Ibs 62 m.p.h. 
2756 Ibs 62 m.p.h. 


These specifications may vary according to national traffic standards 


Fuel 
consumption 
32.5 miles/Imp. gal. 
31.4 miles/imp. gal 


30.7 miles/Imp. gal 
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A complete line 


of quality 


commercial vehicies 


Small Bus: An easily converted, 
all-purpose vehicle: a delivery 
van with 177 cu. ft. of loading 
space: a five seater with big 
loading area; an eight seater 
with plenty of luggage space in 
the rear. 
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Small Bus de Luxe: Comfortable 
8-seat bus. Easy access to lug- 
gage space through the wide 
rear door. Also available as 9 
or 10 seater. 

“Little Giant”: A super touring 
bus that carries up to14 persons. 


TAUNUUS TRANSIT 
from FORD of Germany 





MARKETING 





“Historically, management has concerned itself almost 
exclusively with production and has delegated the sales 
function to the wholesaler. Thus Egyptians {and busi- 
nessmen in most developing nations| have little regard 
for marketing, and most marketing, until recently, was 
performed by foreigners.” 


A Drag on Economic Development 


A TRADITIONAL DISREGARD for mar- 
keting, common in many develop- 
ing nations, is being chal- 
lenged. The quotation above comes 
from an article entitled “Egypt’s 
Need for Marketing Management,” 
in a recent issue of Business Hori- 
zons, published by Indiana Univer- 
sity in the U.S.A. 
The need for a different kind of 
revolution—a marketing revolution 
holds for all of the developing 
nations. Compelling arguments 
come from two professors at Cairo 
University, Abdel Aziz el Sherbini 
and Ahmed Fouad Sherif, in col- 
laboration with Harper W. Boyd, 
Jr., a U. S. marketing professor. 
*Reverse—It has _ typically 
been thought that the marketing 
concept is more important to a ma- 
ture industrialized country than to 


the 


now 


one with a developing economy 
old argument of a “seller’s” versus 
a “buyer’s” market. It is the con- 
tention of the authors that just the 
reverse is true. Why? “Because 
most underdeveloped countries that 
are attempting to industrialize can 
ill afford to have a major breach 
between the needs of the consumer 
and the country’s industrial plant.” 
The process of industrialization, 
the authois argue, is actually prod- 
uct development on a large scale— 
determining what to produce, plan- 
ning plant 
distribution 
Egyptian 


capacity, organizing 
channels. Since few 
firms recognize their 
responsibility to be customer ori- 
ented, however, 


“scarce resources 


are not used properly—a waste that 
Egypt can ill afford.” 

* Production Bias—Most of 
the larger Egyptian companies have 
departments with the 
manager active chiefly as a contact 
with wholesalers. Some companies 
have “commercial” 


salés sales 


departments, 
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which combine the functions of pur- 
chasing, and inventory ac- 
tivities. In either case, the sales or 
commercial manager is_ usually 
below the production manager in 
authority and influence. And rarely 
is a manager climb 
upward in management. 

When new — enterprises 
formed, the starting management 
team typically does not include a 
sales manager, let alone a profes- 
sional marketing man. With pro- 
duction men in the saddle, little 
attention is paid to sales forecast- 
ing. “As a consequence,” say the 
authors, “many new _ enterprises 
have been set up with a production 
capacity far in excess of the needs 
of the market.”” And without sales 
forecasting, production scheduling 
continues to be a problem. 

¢ Research Lags—In almost no 
case is product research thought of 
continuing management re- 
sponsibility, the authors _ state. 
Product development is the exclu- 
sive province of production man- 
agement, and there is much imitat- 
ing of foreign products. This “tends 
to divorce product design and de- 
velopment from the needs of the 
local market.” 

In addition, there is practically 
no “feedback” of information 
through the distribution channels. 
There are no research institutes 
studying the consumer; only a 
handful of companies have ever un- 
dertaken marketing research. Yet 
where products have been adapted 
to the local market, increased sales 
have resulted. The authors cite a 
low-priced refrigerator, a small 
stove for making Arabic coffee, and 
inexpensive, ready-made shirts. 

Sheltered Markets Most 
Egyptian firms are protected from 
foreign competition by import re- 


sales, 


sales able to 


are 


as a 


and high tariffs. The 
government’s intentions are under- 


strictions 
standable. But as one consequence, 
management is relieved from mar- 
ket pressure for product improve- 
ment. 

Lack of uniform quality is a seri- 
drag on an underdeveloped 
economy, the authors say. It 
makes branding difficult; it makes 
exporting equally difficult. 

«Lack of Selling—Aside from 
one or two petroleum firms and a 
few insurance companies, Egyptian 


ous 


companies do not go in for sales 
training. And “little if any atten- 
tion is paid to establishing terri- 
tories, setting quotas, and routing 
salesmen,” the authors say. 

To be sure, there are good rea- 
sons for a company not to spend 
heavily on sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. There is fear that whole- 
salers might retaliate if “pushed” 
into carrying a given product. Im- 
pulse buying is not very great; 
many products are sold unpack- 
aged; there is a lack of media suit- 
able for national advertising. 

Equally to the point, however, 
Egyptian businessmen assume de- 
mand to be fixed—though there is 
plenty of evidence to the contrary. 
According to the authors, the busi- 
nessmen have “no concept of de- 
mand through the 
use of such strategies as advertis- 
ing, personal selling, price, prod- 
uct and product line, and channels 
of distribution.” 

In such a noncompetitive econ- 
omy, not take 
naturally to the marketing concept. 
And getting management to change 
its attitudes will not be easy. But 
somehow, the authors insist, a mar- 
keting revolution must come to the 
developing nations. Otherwise, 
growth will be difficult to sustain. @ 


manipulation 


businessmen do 
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searchers 
in this 
‘tron world 








PHILIPS 


WORLD 
FEDERATION OF [Ao 
INDUSTRIES Soe 


Philips researchers are from many nations. They work together 
in laboratories all over the world... a ‘tron world increasingly 
dependent on the advancement of electronic science. Many are 
prominent specialists in nuclear energy, telecommunication, 
light, sight, sound, health and a hundred more fields of endea- 
vour. They are scientists and students and their common aim 
is to progress beyond the frontiers of present-day knowledge 
for the ultimate benefit of man. Each day they challenge the un- 
challenged idea, and develop it into tangibility with new tech- 
niques and vast resources. Research, its encouragement and 
appreciation, has always been fundamental in Philips’ own 
development... from a humble lampworks 70 years ago to the 
international World Federation of Industries it is today. 





‘a Philips aim towards 
stability now and 
security for the future 
- as is witnessed 
by their wide scope 
of products and their 
world-embracing activities. 


PHILIPS 
aR 
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with the 


BELLOWS AIR MOTOR 





+»eyou can build special machines 
-+.Or modernize existing machines 
at low cost and quickly! 


With parts normally available in every tool room, plus 
one or more Bellows Air Motors, and a little creative 
ingenuity, you can “spot modernize” scores of operations 
whose high cost whittles away at profits. The few illus- 
trated here are typical of hundreds we can show you. 
The chances are good that no matter what you make, 
nor how you make it, this versatile air cylinder, with its 
built-in electrically controlled valve, can lend a mighty 
important helping hand to your cost reduction program. 


THIS FREE “SPOT-A-MATION FILE” MAY SPARK 
AN IDEA IN YOUR MIND THAT CAN 
MEAN IMPORTANT COST SAVINGS 





A note on your letterhead will bring you 
basic data: wiring diagrams, installation de- 
tails, equipment list, on a score of “everyday” 
operations almost every industry uses. Ad- 
dress Dept. IMD-1061, Bellows-Valvair, 
Division of IBEC, S.A., 25 Route Des Acacias, 
Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain and 
the Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair Ltd., Edge- 
mond Avenue, Tyburn, Birmingham 24, Eng- 
land. 

















1313-B-4 


Bellows -\/alvair 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 
Bellows-Valvair, Limited, Birmingham, England 


Packaging coffee is simplified 
by this Bellows Air Motor 
powered equipment. 


Bellows Air Motors fill ice cream, add nuts 
and fudge, fold and seal the wrapper in 
this special machine. 


Tail stock, tool bit, and cross-slide are 
moved by Bellows Air Motors in this lathe 
conversion. 
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Sales Training for the “Little Man’ 


The U.S.A.’s plumbing contractors found the answer to 


“cashing in” on a new market—better selling. 


THERE ARE thousands of small 
plumbing contractors in the U.S.A. 
who, until a ago, 
about their oblivious to 
the need for any kind of real sales 
effort. came to them 
naturally, in the nature of a trades- 
man’s relations to his community. 
Their outlook, in fact, was similar 
to that of production-minded small 


few went 


years 


business 


Business 


businessmen everywhere. 
Then they 
promising source of 


became aware of a 


new business 
and 
house-remodeling market. The con- 
tractors 


the home-improvement 
considered themselves 
logical candidates to capture a large 
slice of this 


business. They were 


experts in installing kitchen equip- 
ment, for under- 
stood the mysteries of 
heating and cooling equipment. In 
a word, they had products to sell 
along with their service, and vice 


instance; they 


technical 


versa. 

But small part of this 
business came their way naturally. 
They might be called in on big 
plumbing jobs, but they did not sell 
enough of the equipment 
ally equipment such as 
garbage dispos that could 
make a cifference in their 
“take-home” _ refit. 

In competition with their exper- 
tise, the big retail establishments 


only a 


especi- 
auxiliary 
units 


big 


offered equipment at lower prices 


that did not require any great en- 


gineering skill to install. The “do 
it-yourself” trend was also working 
against the plumbing-heating-cool- 
ing contractors. But 
ing these obstacles was the fact 
that contractors did not have the 
sales ability to fight the trend, or 
to take any from 
chain stores and discount houses. 

¢ Self-Help Plan—Sales training 
was a crying need in this industry. 
A turning point finally came in 
1959, when the contractors’ trade 
association formed a sales training 
council, 

The first 
find out the specific problems. and 
needs of the industry. A relatively 
small and typical town, Dubuque, 
Iowa, was selected as a laboratory 


overshadow- 


business away 


council’s step was to 


to develop a sales training program. 
One the city chosen: 
Dubuque’s two plumbing supply 
whose 


reason was 
business de- 
pended on the contractors, offered 
their enthusiastic cooperation in 
working up a program. 

The next step was to work out a 
training course. Help in putting 
on trial came from the 
University of Wisconsin’s Business 
Institute. When the subject matter 
decided upon, a professional 
sales-training organization 
called in to put the final touches to 
a sales-training “script.” The re- 
sult series of 10 training 
sessions, each lasting three hours. 


wholesalers, 


sessions 


was 


was 


was a 


What the contractors learn—in 10 
sessions, each lasting three hours 


1. How to talk the customer’s language. 


rather than the features. 


Stressing the benefits of the product 


2. How to upgrade the quality of the product and how to add on other related 
products for a bigger sale and more satisfactory installation. 


3. How to coach journeymen 
sibilities on every job. 


installation men) to spot and report new sales pos- 


4. How to keep systematic records of these possibilities to have them always 


available 


5. to develop an identification program that directs buyers to you. 


to use direct mail to create additional business. 


to use advertising effectively tailored to the individual firm. 


How to close a sale. 


6 
7 
8. to meet and overcome customer objections during a sale. 
9 
1 


0. How to use time-payment selling as a sales tool to create more business. 


Hh ERURNETP PTE FETTTONAD THEE YY MU MATIRGPRES iLL al 
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¢Grass Roots Movement—With 
the program on paper, the council 
set up a Sales Development Insti- 
tute at association headquarters in 
The Institute’s director 
was given the task of organizing a 
“grass 


Chicago. 
roots” movement according 
to a strategy outlined by the sales 
training council: Concentrate on 
training a corps of 
structors, 


volunteer in- 
who in turn would teach 
thousands of contractors in thei 
home areas. 

Since December, 1959, 26 classes 
for instructors—lasting one week 
held in 
country. 


have been 
parts of the 
certificates” 


265 


each various 
“Teaching 
have been awarded to 
held 
courses for contractors in 
the fundamentals of selling. 
Support for the program 
come from manufacturers 
wholesalers who 
try. 


men, who in turn have 


2.000 


has 
and 
supply the indus- 
One manufacturer has sent 30 
representatives to instructor 
one large wholesale house 
boast of 41 qualified 


classes; 
can instruc- 
tors. 

Also, the 
has been added to the adult educa- 
tion programs in several 
And two qualified instructors are 
attached to the 
of one midwest university. 
-Industrial Marketing 
recently the 
pro- 
self-help 
marketing courses that is currently 
being offered.” 


sales training course 


cities. 


extension division 
* Praise 
magazine 
program as 
gressive, 


described 
“one of the most 


industry-wide, 


The training classes are tied so 
close to actual sales problems that 
“homework” assignments can be 
worked in the day-to-day conduct 
of a After 
three sessions of a recent course in 
San Francisco, the 30-man 
traced $9,500 in extra sales to ideas 


contractor’s business. 


class 


discussed in the course, 

One “graduate” of a sales train- 
ing course told Industrial Market- 
“Any who takes 
the selling fundamentals program 
and does not increase his gross 
sales at least 25% in the next year 
should not be in the business.” @ 


ing: contractor 
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PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 





The European Machine Tool Ex- 
hibition, which came to Brussel’s 
Palais du Centenaire early in Sep- 
tember, outdid any of its predeces- 
sors in size, quality, and tool so- 
phistication. 

the 4,000 machines on 
compared to the 2,500 in 
1953, when the show was last held 
in Belgium—was the _tape-con- 
trolled Burkhardt & Weber-Hughes 
Aircraft (West Germany) complex 


Among 
display 


“machining center” shown above. 
This is a three-way machine with 
drilling, boring, and milling heads, 
and automatic tool change in three 
table 
ordinate positioning in three axes. 

Another West tool fea- 


tured at the Pailais was the Heine- 


seconds. Its rotary has co- 


German 


mann Komplemat 225, a multi-pur- 
pose machine that can be assembled 
from building-block units as a copy- 
ing, multi-tool, or turret lathe. The 
filling of the base of the Komple- 


995 


mat 225 is prestressed concrete, a 
material at a machine tool 
The concrete, gives the ma- 


the rigidity 


rare 
show. 


chine needed for ce- 





European Machine Toois 


ramic tooling. 

British machine-tool makers were 
well represented at 
flecting that country’s bid for mem- 
bership in the Common Market. On 
display were a Churchill Gear ‘Ma- 
chines Ltd. 10 in. hard gear finisher 


Brussels, re- 


an addition to this company’s line 
of gear producing 
1520 precision miller 
and borer, by Newell Engineering 
Co. Ltd., fitted with A.E.I. Numeri- 
Wad- 


designed 


machinery; a 
Contimatic 


tol magnetic-tape control; a 
Ltd. miller, 
for continuous use on auto produc- 
tion lines. 


kins rotary 








Fuel cell for the home 
A small fuel cell that could “supply 
all the for the 


home”, as cool or 


electricity average 
heat the 
house, is being developed by Illinois 
of Technology for the U.S. 
The cell feeds 
natural gas and steam to one electrode 
the 
a temperature 


well as 


Institute 
natural-gas industry. 
and air and carbon dioxide to 
other, and operates at 
of 800 to 850 C. 


Lignin rubber 


Canadian scientists have been re- 
black with 
rived lignin and ending up with vehicle 
tires that 


independent of 


placing carbon wood-de- 


use less rubber, are more 


strategic materials, 
and appear to wear as well as conven- 
tional tires. The lignin tires, under 
study jointly by the Canadian Army 
and the Canadian National Research 
Council, show less resistance to cutting 
and chunking, but scientists believe 
that these properties can be improved. 
future as a 


Lignin’s replacement 


for the more-expensive carbon black, 
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however, will depend on the solution 
of processing problems. Carbon black 
is easily dry-milled into the rubber 
stock with machinery, but 
lignin must be blended with latex in an 
aqueous solution, then coprecipitated 
with sulfuric The present re- 
search program is aimed at developing 
military tires that are not dependent 
on strategic materials; the possibilities 
still 


existing 


acid. 


for commercial tires 


remote. 


lignin are 


Pneumatic powder mixer 

A powder-mixing machine developed 
by William Gardner & Sons Ltd., 
Gloucester, England, uses compressed 
air in place of blades or agitators. A 
mixing head at the base of a vertical 
the compressed air 
through nozzles in one- to two-second 


cylinder feeds 


blasts, sctting the powder in a spiral 
motion. Working capacities of the 
machine range from .06 to 22 cubic 
meters, and the mixer can be modified 
to accomodate liquids in addition to 
powders. 


Super-powerful magnet 

A fist-size, 450-gram magnet devel- 
oped by U.S.A.’s Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. is said to have twice the 
power of a conventional 20-ton unit, 
and to require only a tiny fraction of 
the electric power. The device, con- 
sisting of a coil of niobium-zirconium 
wire operating at extremely low tem- 
peratures, is expected to be a major 
aid in the development of new methods 
f generating electricity and in mak- 
ing improved rocket motors for space 
travel. 


Electric current breaks rocks 
General Electric Co. of the U. S. has 
developed an electrical method of rock- 
breaking that can be used by mining 
companies instead of explosives for 
The 


method uses a radio frequency power 


secondary breaking of rocks. 
generator to force a current-conduct- 
ing path through the rock, which it 
does by seeking out small amounts of 
water trapped in the rock. Then a sec- 
ond kind of electrical energy—direct 
current—is applied to the rock. This 
heats the intensely that it 
splits along the already formed paths. 
GE and 
speedier than the use of explosives. 
And once the initial costs of installa- 
tion are covered (the necessary equip- 
ment would cost “less than $60,000”), 
it will operate five times 
nomically than explosives. 


rock so 


claims the system is safer 


more eco- 


Fluorosilicones 

A new line of fluorosilicone fluids, 
greases and compounds are being mar- 
keted by Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., U.S.A., supplementing the fluor- 
introduced by the 
ago. The new 
semi-organic materials have many of 
the characteristics of the silicones, 
but they also have exceptional resist- 
ance to solvents, fuels, and chemicals. 
Initial production will be going into 


rubber 
five 


osilicone 


company years 


aerospace operations, as an additive 
to special lubricants, a 
greases, a defoaming agent. 


base for 


Pressureless printing 

A new method of pressureless print- 
ing, developed by Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A., 
uses an electrostatic effect—opposing 
electrical charges—to transfer ink to 
a wide variety of surfaces, ranging 
from newsprint to such objects as 
bottles, aspirin tablets, eggs, corru- 
gated paper. Victor Barta, SRI lab- 
oratory manager, predicts that an 
electrostatic printer will cost only half 
as much as a conventional printer and 
offer better control of the printing 


process. 
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(Advertisement 


Wh. Ms 


wy 
Y 


Mr. Bruce: (right) Pan Am Jets certainly make business 
travel a pleasure—we must be going 600 miles an hour. 


Herr Mueller: (lcft 


It's good business to ship products 
by Pan Am Jet, too. 


B: Really? But isn’t that expensive? 
M: Pan Am Clipper Cargo can reduce shipping costs. In 
fact, some rates have been reduced as much as 63%. And 


vou Save mn warehousing, damages and crating. 


M: Why not? Pan Am has giant all-cargo planes, too. Big- 
ger than 2 freight cars inside. Your machinery could be 
delivered, installed and in operation in a couple of days 
—earning money for your customer. 
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B: I suppose so, but I always 
small, light items 

M: Not at all. We've shipped 5 tons on one of these Jet 
Clippers. It’s carried below, in special compartments. 


Mr. Bruce meets Herr Mueller and discovers 
products can move as fast as people ! 


thought air cargo was for 


B: Our company manufactures heavy machinery. Shouldn't 
that go by “surface” all the way? 
M: Not necessarily. 


B: You mean we could ship 10-ton machines by air? 


B: Sounds good. I'll call Clipper Cargo when I get home. 


Save time, trouble and money on your overseas shipments. Call 


your Cargo Agent or your Pan Am office. Clipper, Trade-DMart 


4] 





Miniature gage 

A gage no larger than a thimble, 
which can be attached to motors, tur- 
bines and other equipment to record 
service time at specific temperatures, 
is available from Ilikon Corp., Natick, 
Mass., U.S.A. The gage is made of 
a bundle of fine wires held in an elec- 
trically insulated frame. The compo- 
sition of the wires is such that their 
electrical resistance changes with time 
and temperature. This change re- 
the history of the 
machine the gage is attached to. No 
outside connections are required 


cords thermal 


New epoxy resins 


Two U.S. companies have an- 
nounced new series of epoxide resins. 
Koppers Co. Inc. of Pittsburgh is pro 
ducing which it 


linking, 


resins claims allow 


more cross have improved 


thermal stability, and high resistance 
The second company, Furane Plastics 
Inc. in Los Angeles, has a series of 
transparent rigid and semirigid epox- 
ies capable of 


perature. 


curing at room tem- 
Suitable uses: transparent 
glazing for aircraft and missiles; pot- 
ting and encapsulating materials for 


electrical applications. 


rlastic coatings for pipes 


Plastics are making fast headway 
as outer and inner coatings for pipes. 
In the U.S., external plastic coatings 
on steel, such as Republic Steel Corp.’s 
X-Try-Coat, replacing conven- 
tional coatings of coal tar or asphalt 
wrapped in felt. 
weighs about 80% 


are 
Republic’s coating 
less and needs less 
care than the conventional wrappings. 
Cathodic protection for plastic-coated 
pipe offers another saving; One com- 
pany estimates the 


cost for cathodic 


New bean harvester 
This harvester for castor beans, de- 
veloped by the U. 
ture, is not 
(the 
now) 


S. Dept. of Agricul- 
than hand- 
method available 
results in less 
The plants pass 
between two sets of brushes (see pic- 


only faster 
only 
but 


damage to the beans. 


picking 


up to also 
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protection of a 48-Km stretch of pipe 
at 75% less than wrapped pipe. In- 
terior coatings for pipes—to eliminate 
corrosion and speed the liquid or gas 
flow—are fairly common in the oil 
industry, where they are used chiefly 
for downhole pipe and for diameters 
of 3.75 to 10 cm. They are also finding 
uses in certain the 
chemical and food processing indus- 
tries. Steel companies in the U. S. are 
looking for a the 
coating on the inside of the pipe on a 
volume basis. At the moment, Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. is the only producer 
that makes the pipe and coats it (ex- 
ternally), although Jones & Laughlin 
Steel 


applications in 


process to apply 


Corp. has announced a vinyl 


coating not yet in production. 


For faster laundering 
laundering 
chine has been designed to process flat- 


A new commercial ma- 
work at up to 15 times the production 
rate of present 30% 
less cost. The machine, 
manufactured by Jet Stream Products 
Inc. of Dallas, Texas, U.S.A., launders 
pieces through the cycle of washing, 
rinsing, drying, and ironing at 50-75 


equipment, at 
automated 


em/sec. A conveyor belt system elim- 


inates manual handling. 


Coat it yourself 

A do-it-yourself version of the non- 
stick (TF E-coated) 
veloped in Europe and the U. S. 


frying pans de- 
now 
is being encouraged by American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York. 
AMF’s new home products division is 
marketing an aerosol that dispenses a 
which, after baking 
for 45 minutes, allows pans to be used 
without fats or grease, 
for 30 to 90 washings. 


“miracle coating” 


and to last 


ture), and a beater underneath the 


unit removes the beans. Then an au- 
ger conveys them back to the sacking 
The USDA says the machine 
will harvest a plot two rows wide and 


device. 


6 meters long in about a minute and 
a half. Manual harvesting would take 
at least 45 minutes. 


Under-floor heater 


Netherlands Apparatus Factory 
(NIFA), Amsterdam, is marketing a 
hot-air heater that is mounted under 
the floor and is recommended for small 
spaces such as dressing rooms, build- 
ers’ sheds, ship’s wheelhouses. The 
heater, about 35 cm square and 18 
em high, burns butane or propane in 
three rows of short aluminum tubes. 
A walkover grid placed flush with the 
floor walking on the heater 
is burning. The heater has 
been approved by the Gas-Institute, 
The Hague, and by the Gaswarme- 
Institut of Essen, West Germany. 


permits 
while it 


On-site prestressed planks 

The electrically powered Dodd ex- 
truder shown above, manufactured by 
Leap Associates, Inc., Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, U.S.A., turns 
meters of prestressed concrete planks 
in an 


out 335 square 


8-hour day—and is said to 
contractors up to 
The 


along the 
therefore 


save 50% in labor 


machine guides itself 


costs. 
prestressing strands, and 


does not require rails or 


special forms. It can produce roof 
and floor planks two-thirds of a meter 
wide, 5 to 10 em thick, with 


V-shaped, or tongue-and-grooved 


square, 


edges. 


Low-cost free-piston engine 

A Canadian inventor has developed 
a free-piston engine which he 
is ‘“cheaper—even in small sizes 


says 
than 
a diesel and less expensive to operate.” 
Prototype are in 80-hp 
size, and have a weight/ power ratio of 
about 2.5 kilos per gas hp. Patents 
for the engine are held by Free Piston 
Development Co., Kingstor 
Canada. 


models the 


Ontario, 


Versatile can maker 

a = engineers appear to 
have solved one of the serious prob- 
lems of can makers: 
duction equipment to the various 
materials—from thin tinplate to alu- 
minum—that 
searchers at 


design 


how to adapt pro- 


customers want. te- 


American Can Co have 
produced a new all-purpose machine 
that turns out cans of any material 
at the rate of 2,000 a 
times as 


chine. 


minute—three 
conventional 

first 
cut 


fast as a 
Strip metal is 
into a tube, and then 


ma- 
formed 
to length. 
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This new, modern 56 inch strip mill in midwestern 
America is a good example. For many years, Republic 
has enjoyed a worldwide reputation for producing 
highest quality flat rolled steel—carbon, alloy, and 
stainless up to 90 inches wide. This new facility is 
typical of Republic Steel's planning for tomorrow’s 
needs as well as today’s. 

Republic is known the world over for major advances 
in steels and steel products. That's because much time, 
money, and effort are devoted to research...to the 
addition of modern production facilities...to the 
improvement of existing facilities...and to the 
installation of latest quality control equipment. 

With qualified sales representation in all parts of the 
world, Republic offers quality steels and steel products, 
plus complete steel service. 


The mark of leadership in steel... 








YOU CAN PROFIT BY 
USING THESE 
REPUBLIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(Sheets, Strip, Bars, Tubing, 
Wire, Bolts and Nuts) 
Resists rust, corrosion and high 
temperature. Can be polished to a 
beautiful, lasting luster. Sanitary 

Easy to clean. 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED SHEETS 


Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels. 
In widths up to 90 inches. Uniform 
in fine surface, and in fabricating 
qualities. 








Known the World Over for Quality Steels 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building - New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ""TONCAN” + General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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4 Quality is built into every engine, then checked 
and rechecked under the strict scrutiny of modern 


testing devices. Lights, dials and gauges register 


each heartbeat—an engine /as to be good to pass. 


At Cia. Peruana de Cemento Portland, Lima, Peru, * 
four Allis-Chalmers kilns produce over 900 tons 
of cement per day. This company bought its first 
Allis-Chalmers kiln over 35 years ago and it is 
still in use. Based on the outstanding performance 
of this first unit, Peruana has added three new 
Allis-Chalmers kilns during the past ten years. 
This cement operation is just one of many applica- 
tions where auxiliary power by Allis-Chalmers 
engines plays an important part in smooth, de- 
pendable production. 


Allis-Chalmers International, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS <0 


Serving the world in MANUFACTURING ¢ ELECTRIC POWER ¢ CONSTRUCTION 
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Allis-Chalmers High-Performance Engines are coming from the 
new, increased, engine plant facilities at Harvey, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Straight-line production methods, employing highly specialized 
equipment, assure extra quality as well as high-volume output. 


Ever-Better Engines, to satisfy today’s 
and tomorrow’s growing needs, are con- 
tinually in development at this modern, 
well-equipped Research Center 


New engine plant and modern research center step up Allis-Chalmers’ facilities to provide 


a wide range of engine power on vital projects like the applications shown on these pages. 


The Pathfinder Atomic Power Plant 
has Allis-Chalmers as its prime con- 
tractor. This plant, when completed, 
will furnish enough electricity to serve 
a city of 130,000 people. In the fore- 
ground, an Allis-Chalmers diesel 
engine powers the HD-16 crawler 
tractor on backfilling and grading 
work around the Pathfinder’s reactor 
containment shell. Today, earth- 
moving work on hundreds of large 
and small projects around the world 
are under way with Allis-Chalmers 
powered construction equipment. 


Allis-Chalmers manufacturing subsidiaries in England, France, Italy, 


Australia, Mexico, and distributors, licensees and representatives 


throughout the world, assure you top-quality machinery and service. 


MINING « AGRICULTURE ¢ PUBLIC WORKS * NUCLEAR POWER * BASIC RESEARCH 
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wORLD 
YALE & ROWN E 


REPORT 








SUNDERLAND, England — Always 
present in the glass industry is the dan- 
ger of breakage during handling and 
storage. For this reason a major glass 
dinnerware producer in England has 
chosen the Yale fork lift Worksaver in 
warehouse storing. The smooth opera- 
tion of these trucks assures handling the 
dinnerware loads gently; their compact- 
ness makes them ideal for congested 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete 
petrol, LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high 
in quality, wherever they are manufactured. 


@ All Yale materials handling equipment is avail- 


able in the currencies of the free world. 


@ For information contact your Yale sales and 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
OF YALE & TOWNE! 


storage areas. Yale fork lift Worksavers 
are available in capacities up to 7500 
pounds, all equipped with battery pow- 
ered electrical systems that keep these 
trucks on the job for longer periods of 
time—giving you big truck operation 
at small truck cost. Yale Worksavers 
are highly maneuverable, simple to 
operate, and are ideal for handling 
on floors with limited load capacity. 


VOLTA REDONDA, Brazil—At the 
largest steel plant in Latin America, Cia. 
Siderurgica Nacional in Volta Redon- 
da, 30,000 pound capacity Yale electric 
trucks are used to move steel coils in the 
cold reduction mill. These Yale trucks 
and others are used throughout the mill, 
easily handling the flow of materials 
to and from production and storage 
areas. Yale electric trucks are designed 
to stay on the job .. . to give long life 
with minimum maintenance. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 





line of 








service representative, located in principal cities 


of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Bidg., 
Promotion and Service of 


international Inc., 


YALE & TOWNE 


U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE 
Sales, Zug, Switzerland. 


New York, 
International 


Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany + Wednesfield Staffs., England + Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France + Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 
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More products and processes 


Joining plastic pipe 

Lengths of high-density polyethyl- 
ene pipe are quickly and accurately 
joined with the new machine shown 
above, designed by Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., U.S.A. Ends 
of pipe are heated, then gently pressed 
together. The machine comes in three 
sizes: for 5 cm and smaller pipe, fo 
5-10 em, for 8-20 em pipe. 


Aluminum joined to rubber 

A process for vulcanizing aluminum 
sheet or foil onto rubber has been de- 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
shortly will be used by anothe: 
firm, Rubbermaid Inc., to make a stove 
and The has 
been made possible, Reynolds reports, 
aluminum 
laboratories have developed. 
the 
combined material to the customer. 


veloped by and 


U. S. 
countei 


mat. process 


by a coating its 
Reynolds 
the 


special 


applies coating, then ships 


Tractor of the future 


A glimpse into the future of th 


farm equipment industry is provided 


by this experimental tractor, unde? 
Intcr»-ational Farvester Co 
of Chicago. The 


research rdel has 


)-np gas tvrhine ene ne (weighing 


mly about kg) and hydrostatic 


Het gases produced 
from ignition of an ai el mixtr 


heel. The 


sr lace- 


the vaned turbire 
trans- 
high pressv 


pistons cf a 


acts 


‘adiol hveraulic 


installed in each er weel 


‘thine vou just rush 


a button ter A ne control 


changes eds 


an he tr: *. The ¢ mpany 


wants t prove fvel economy and 


reduce noise before making the tractor 
available commercially. 


1961 


e November 





TLL 


a 


Olivetti | 


D 
The Divisumma 24 adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides and gives credit 
balances. Memory and constant 
devices store and utilize results of 


preliminary operations for succes- 
sive, complex calculations. No ex- 
pert is needed; the terms of cal- 
culation are entered - and printed 
on the tally roll - in the same or- 
der as if they were written with 
a pencil. 

The calculation of discounts; av- 
erages, percentages or volumes; 
checking accounts, working out 
interests or payroll factors; these 
and many other jobs are done swiftly 
and easily by the Divisumma 24. 
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SHIBAURA 


eter Capacity Hobbing Machine 





The hobbing machine has 

for production of reduction 

five meters in diameter for 
shipbuilding that is made with the high 
degree of precision that exceeds 


world levels 


AROUND THE WORLD 
TOSHIBA MACHINE SERVES INDUSTRY 


Roll Grinding Machine ‘ ‘.. The development of Japan's economy in the post-war era has 


Roll grinding machine veed in : m ) been described as a ‘miracle’ as is demonstrated in industrial 
he moniesiecs 6 sélen i ae growth that has expanded 9% yearly. The major reason for 
and utilized by 90 per cent Ja this phenomenal rate is the continued emphasis on Japan's 
of Japan's producers of . ; J heavy industries — shipbuilding, electrical power, iron and steel, 
paper, iron and steel. Alarge , 
number have also been ex 
ported to steelmakers 
around the world 


and machinery. 

Toshiba Machine Co., Ltd., an affiliate of the vast Toshiba 
electronics complex, Japan's leading maker of machine tools 
and industrial machinery, is playing a key role in this dynamic 
economic advance. 

Toshiba Machine manufactures the largest of machine tools, 
textile machinery, injection molding machines and extruders, many 
of which are exported to aid in the growth of many nations in 
Southeast Asia and South America. 

Emphasis on efficiency, design and quality have put Toshiba 
Machine products at the level of world standards. 


Shibaura is the mark of the Toshiba Machine Co., Ltd 


TOSHIBA MACHINE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 3 sINZA-NISHI, CHUO-KU, TOKYO Cable: TOKYOSHIBAC 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
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NORANDA 
COPPER 
AND BRASS 
STRIP 


economical, versatile, durable... 


Ductility and fine mechanical properties— prime 
requisites for ease of fabrication and obtaining 

an attractive finish. The four stages shown here 
provide a good example of the suitability of Noranda 
brass and copper alloys for products made by 
drawing, spinning, stamping and cupping. 


Your enquiries are invited on brass and copper base 
alloys in rod, wire, tube, pipe, strip and sheet. 

For complete information, technical handbooks, 
price and delivery, please write to: 

Export Department, P.O. Box 1238, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal 1, Canada. 


‘ 


“=  Noranda Copper and Brass Limited 


Montreal, Canada 
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Blast Furnace Burns Brighter 


é 


| 


Use of other fuels with coke 
means efficiency for ironmak- 
ers, more business for chemical 
and petroleum suppliers. 


THE TECHNOLOGY of the blast fur- 
nace, long neglected, is now taking 
some important forward steps. The 
results may well have a powerful 
impact on a broad spectrum of busi- 
ness—from ironmakers to 
consumers, from petroleum 
ducers to chemical marketers. 

It appears now that the iron and 
steel industry’s blast furnaces will 
for the first time be free from total 
dependence on coke. Blast furnaces 
will be fed substantial amounts of 
supplementary fuels—at first natu- 
ral gas, fuel oil, and oxygen; later 
perhaps pulverized coal, industrial 
gases, coke-oven gas, nitrogen, and 
steam. 


steel 
pro- 


1. Changes Everywhere 


Injection of new fuels into the 
blast furnace can bring important 
industry changes. In coal-poor areas 
of Latin America, large blast fur- 
naces may become more economic. 
In regions where carbonaceous 
fuels of one kind or another are 
plentiful, the new fuel processes 
may slow down the development of 
direct reduction systems which pro- 
duce iron or semi-steel without the 
blast furnace (IM—Nov. ’60). 

The benefits should be general. 
Iron producers and consumers will 
be happy because the new tech- 
niques will produce purer metal at 
a lower price. Existing furnaces 
will turn out more iron, under more 
closely-controlled conditions, and 
with savings in maintenance and 
operating expenses. And petroleum 
and chemical companies will have 
found an important customer for 
their fuel oil, natural gas, oxygen, 
and other chemicals. Powdered 
coal also may well find a broader 
market. 

The injection of supplementary 
fuels into the blast furnace is not 
new. But only recently have the 
techniques moved from the labora- 
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his is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 
It starts with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
a tumbling stream Massive man-made bar- 
riers harnessing the oppressive weight of impri- 
soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the 
flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to 
While the eternally patient process 
pe of evaporation lifts water back into the skies to 
t form more cloudfuls of progress the waterwheels, 
their turbines and generators continue their never- 
tiring service sending a steady flow of electric 
power across the land into factories, streets, hos- 
-pitals, schools, homes. 
It takes skill to plug into a cloud, and 


HITACHI 


the. greatest. manufacturer of electrical equig © 


t, machinery and appliances in the Orie Toryo Japon 


_bas what it ye Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 
: 


- 
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Wherever moving metals 
meet...reduce wear with 


es 
FRICTION 
PROOFING 


TRADE MARK 


Wynn's Friction Proofing is not an oil, 
not a lubricant, but an exclusive metal 
conditioner which reduces friction be- 
tween moving metals by chemically 
smoothing and sealing the surfaces. 
Packaged for automobiles and trucks, 
tractors and farm equipment, ships and 
boats, industrial machines and tools. 
Distributed throughout the Free 


World. For information and name 
of nearest Distributor write to: 


WYNN OIL COMPANY 
1151 West Fifth St., Azusa, California, U.S.A 


or 
WYNN'S FRICTION PROOFING INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 
Branch Office 
21, Solvijnsstraat, Antwerp, Belgium 





tory into the steel works 
Today pilot-plant and semi-com- 
mercial operations are moving 
ahead in at least a half dozen coun- 
tries—the U.S.A., Canada, Bel- 
gium, France, Britain, the Soviet 
Union—and all reports are encour- 
aging. 

* Economies—In the U.S.A., for 
example, blast furnace “F” of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. reports 
these savings: (1) With the in- 
jection of fuel oil into the furnace, 
coke consumption is cut from 800 
to 675 kilograms per metric ton 
of ore; (2) when natural gas is 
combined with fuel oil, coke use 
drops to 600 kilos per ton of ore; 
and (3) when the two supplemen- 
tary fuels are enriched with oxygen 
to heighten their burning tempera- 
ture, coke consumption comes down 


itself. 


to 500 kilos per ton of iron ore. 

This means a savings of 300 kilos 
of coke—valued at about $6.00 in 
the U.S., a little more in Europe 

for each ton of iron ore melted 
down. For a blast furnace handling 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of ore a day, as 
many do, this trims millions of dol- 
lars off of operating costs. 

The economies do not stop with 
coke consumption. 
limestone is needed for re- 
moval of the earthy materials in 
the ore; better control of the fur- 
nace’s operation is insured. And 
with the decreased use of coke, 
there is less need for capital and 
maintenance expenditures on the 
coke ovens—a substantial item to 
iron plants. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron results 
with supplementary fuels are con- 
firmed elsewhere. In Britain, the 
Iron & Steel Research Association 
has been working with the National 
Coal Board in trial injection of fuel 
oil, natural gas and powdered coal. 
Coke consumption has been cut 
33% to 34%. Similar reports come 
from an experimental furnace at 
Liége, Belgium, and from two 
works in France. 


a decrease in 
Less 


Soviet technologists are making 
even more optimistic claims. Ac- 
cording to a report in Journal of 
Metals, they say that their blast 
furnaces using natural-gas injec- 
tion are producing 30% to 35% 
more metal than U.S. furnaces of 
the same size. At the Urals Fer- 
rous Metals Institute, in a region 
where natural gas is unavailable, 


the Russians report that they are 
using refinery waste products—es- 
sentially a low-grade fuel oil—and 
effecting considerable coke savings 
and a 14% increase in furnace out- 
put. 


ll. Learning About Furnaces 


How did this all come about? 
Why has the industry relied exclu- 
sively on coke for so long? Why 
have not liquid and gaseous fuels 
been used before? 

A complex of answers could be 
offered. Some of them are techni- 
cal. The blast furnace is an intri- 
cate and somewhat mysterious 
piece of equipment, and only re- 
cently have scientists and engi- 
neers learned more about what goes 
on in a 60-meter-tall inferno. With 
temperatures rising to over 1700 
C, only cold samples of the material 
in process can be studied. Now au- 
tomatic photography, closed-circuit 
TV, and radioactive tracing are 
providing new information. 

But non-technical factors also ex- 
plain the steel industry’s delay in 
improving the blast furnace—and 
its present haste to do some- 
thing about it. The industry is un- 
der terrific pressure. Competitive 
materials have been moving into 
steel’s established markets, and 
new techniques of direct reduction 
are forcing a re-examination of the 
established practices of reducing 
ores to metal. 

With costs always rising, the in- 
dustry has to justify the huge in- 
vestment it has in blast furnaces 
and related facilities—in mainte- 
nance, in coke ovens, and the rest. 
Says one steel executive, explaining 
his company’s interest in the new 
techniques :—“It is the only way 
we know of delaying the replace- 
ment of coke ovens which are rap- 
idly becoming obsolescent.” 

*Coke’s Role — Such conditions 
have led to an intensive study of 
the dual purpose of coke in the fur- 
nace: the production of carbon 
monoxide (CO) and heat. In a con- 
ventional blast furnace, coke, lime- 
stone, and the ore are poured into 
the top of the brick-lined steel 
tower, and pre-heated air (about 
700 C) is blasted in through a cir- 
cle of nozzles—called tuyeres—near 
the base. 

It is through these tuyeres (see 
drawing on preceding page) that 
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supplementary fuels now are being 


injected. The overall effect is to 

create more CO lower down in the | et COMPLETE Weight information 
tower, and to raise the tempera- 

ture. Thus the CO combines with ef ) in PRINT 
more oxygen in the raw metal, less f i = ses 
partially-used gas goes out the top, ii L | 
and the furnace does its job more | 

efficiently. And the supplementary ——_——_— 1 ELIMINATE 
fuels normally are less expensive - ee tS r HUMAN ERRORS! 
than coke. ; § ; i ; 


What Fuels? 


To date, fuel oil and natural gas, 
with and without oxygen, are the 
only fuels that have been given full- 
scale industrial tests. Experts are 
pretty much in agreement that the 
choice between the two is largely 
a matter of economics. Either fuel 
oil or natural gas—and perhaps 
other liquids and gases now under 
test—can do a comparable job in 
reducing coke consumption and im- 
proving furnace efficiency. Which 
fuel will be used will depend pri- 
marily on its availability and price : 
in a given area. Weigh your loads on a 


In the U.S.A. and Canada, where 
cheap gas is available everywhere, T oO L & D © a) ® | aa T we E | G H° 
it will be the supplemental fuel of 
choice. In Europe, fuel oil or pul- 
verized coal will be generally used MOTOR TRUCK SCALE 


though gas availability is in- 


creasing. And in other areas, re- Printweigh ‘‘400” prints weight data in full figures even when 


claimed industrial gas may be the unit weights are used. Choice of printing on tickets, strips, or 


fuel of choice. = full 8%" x 11” forms. Automatic dial indication. Toledo ad- 
* Direct Reduction? Improve- 


Bite y Saag wn oa pe ted vanced weighbridge and pit design assures economical, long-life 
acted to de emery with the mony installation in rugged, truck-weighing service. Weight data may 
programs to refine iron ore by di- be transmitted electrically for recording on remote office ma- 
rect reduction. But it will add a chines. ““Memory”’ feature available for printing weight data 
new factor to the problem. Man- even after load is removed. 

agement contemplating new or en- 
larged ironmaking capacity will 
have a wider choice. If a small 
plant is required, or if both petro- 
leum and coal are scarce, direct re- 
duction may be the answer. In 
other cases, management will be 
able to justify the sizeable capital 
investment in efficient multi-fueled 
blast furnaces. 

Use of supplementary fuels will 
also help do away with the steel- 
man’s nightmare—the “cold fur- 
nace,” when the coke is not burned 
clear of the tuyeres, and pockets 
of sticky iron collect nearby. Ordi- 
narily it takes 14 to 16 hours to 

: ett ’ WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN 2417, TOLEDO SCALE, DIVISION 
correct this condition by changing OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION, TOLEDO 12, OHIO, U. S. A. 
the coke burden. With fuel oil, the 


® 
correction can be made in six hours Greatest name 
or less, even faster when oxygen is in weighing 
used. @ 
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AXLE LOAD SCALES 

















ENGINEERING 


THEN ON 


TO PUNCHED 
CARDS 


INSTRUCTIONS 


TOA 


ARE TRANSPOSED FROM A BLUEPRINT 


TECHNICAL 


MANUSCRIPT 


WHICH ARE PROCESSED 


ACCORDING TO STORED 


DATA INA COMPUTER 


RESULTING IN 


CONTROL CARDS 
OR TAPE 


THAT DIRECT 


THE MACHINE 
TOOL 


Small Shops Look to Automation 


THE Cost of preparing complex in- 
structions on punched cards or tape 
has held back the growth of numeri- 
cally-controlled machine tools. Now 
automated metalworking may be- 
come more feasible for small and 
medium-size thanks to a 
new low-cost programming system 
developed by two U.S. companies, 
the Remington Rand Univac divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp. and Rohr 
Aircraft Corp. 

A unique feature of the system, 
diagrammed above, is its ability to 
feed tape to the control devices of 
many different 
Among the 


shops, 


manufacturers. 
machine tools being 
guided automatically by computer- 
generated instructions at Rohr’s 
California aircraft plant are a Gid- 
dings & Lewis Morey 
vertical profiler, Cincinnati skin 
mills, and a Cincinnati traveling 
column. These machines are used to 
shape a variety of aircraft parts. 

» Programming—The 
tem greatly simplifies compiling 
the complex instructions that are 
needed to guide numerically-con- 
trolled tools. In the past, the job 
demanded a large—and expensive 

computer. And the was 
prohibitive except for the largest 
metalworking plants. 

The Univac-Rohr system not 
only uses a medium-scale compu- 
ter, a Univac solid-state 80 or 90, 
but it will even make 


profiler, a 


new 


Sys- 


cost 


numerical 


54 


control available to metalworkers 
Uni- 
Centers throughout 
the world are getting ready to help 
machine shops rogram their 
punched-card data into instruc- 
tions for numerical control equip- 
ment, 
Rohr 


broader 


who do not have computers. 
vac Service 


will be offering an 
When its 
computers and related equipment 
are not too busy, it will make its 
equipment and staff available un- 
der contract to others, and do the 
complete programming job 
drawing—or even 


even 


service. own 


from 
verbal instruc- 
tions—to the final control cards or 
tape. 

*How It Works—-As the first 
step in preparing a numerically- 
controlled job, a programmer takes 
thousands of details from an engi- 
neering drawing and lists them on 
a “manuscript.” 
all the details 
etry, feed spindle 
and the action of 
chine tools. 


Here he puts down 


about part geom- 


rates, speeds, 
auxiliary ma- 

The manuscript data are then 
punched onto cards, which are fed 
into a reader for transmission to 
the computer itself. The data are 
interpreted and processed accord- 
ing to a program previously stored 
in the computer. The final control 
cards—or tape converted from 
these cards—contains all the con- 
trol data needed to guide the ma- 


chine through the manufacture of 
a part 

*Many Bonuses 
of numerical 


Through 
Rohr 
manufacturing 
And the 


new system has practically elimi- 


use 
control, has 
sharply cut its 
costs for aircraft parts. 
nated the scrap that used to come 
from rejects. 

But these are only two bonuses 
of the new More signifi- 
control makes 
manufacture of in- 
tricate especially for the 
aircraft industry—that are not 
feasible by any other means. The 
compound contours demanded by 
modern aircraft and missiles often 


system. 
cantly, numerical 
possible the 
parts 


are beyond the reach of conven- 
tional machine tools. 

“Another demand for numerical 
control has come from the present 
scarcity of skilled labor,” 
Nils O. Olesten, Rohr’s numerical 
control supervisor. 


observes 


Fewer young 
men are training to be machinists. 
Numerically-controlled milling ma- 
chines do not need such men, says 
Olesten. The margin for human 
error has been eliminated, and men 
with a minimum of training can 
take over. 

Modern 
calls for closer 
again numerical 
“Control media in itself is abso- 
lute—has no tolerance,” notes 
Olesten. With the new system, the 


manufacturing, too, 


Here 
helps. 


tolerance. 
control 
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only tolerance consideration is the 
machine itself. 

*On the Horizon—Dause L. 
Bibby, president of Remington 
Rand Univac, sees a great future 
for numerical control. Knowledge- 
able authorities, he says, estimate 
that 90% of machine tool produc- 
tion will be done through auto- 
matic controls by 1970. 

Confirming Bibby’s words is the 
practice of some aircraft builders 
now to specify “numerical control” 
for some of the components they 
order. Also, note that Rohr has 
recently begun to operate a fila- 
ment winding machine by numeri- 
cal control—and experts are pre- 
dicting that the technique soon 
will be used for the milling of 
dies. @ 


Still Another Way 
To Desalt Water 


THE SEARCH for an adequate supply 
of cheap fresh water is stimulating 
research into many desalting meth- 
ods. Recently the improved pros- 
pects for the “hydrate process” 
were outlined to a meeting of U.S. 
chemical engineers by A. J. Bar- 
duhn, a researcher at Syracuse 
University. 

eHydrate Formation This 
process, which also is being studied 
by U.S.A.’s Koppers Co., intro- 
duces an organic material in the 
salt water to form a hydrate. The 
organic hydrate then decomposes to 
yield salt-free water 

Koppers generally has been using 
propane as the organic material. It 
is inexpensive but requires high 
pressures and temperatures close 
to freezing for hydrate formation. 

Working under the auspices of 
the U.S. government’s Office of 
Saline Water, Syracuse has been 
looking for organics that form 
nydrates under all conditions. The 
most promising to date, Chemical 
Engineering reports, are methyl 
bromide and two fluorinated hydro- 
carbons. 

¢ Pros & Cons—Syracuse’s meth- 
ods result in lower costs for heat 
exchange and refrigeration, but the 
materials tested are more costly 
than propane. And, due to process 
losses, this price differential would 
affect initial investment as well as 
operating costs. @ 








from Monsanto 


speaks 


fluent Plastics 


Plastics are the most “‘willing’”’ of basic materials. If one plastics for- 
mulation can’t do the job, another can readily be made to. Monsanto 
has long been tailoring plastics to meet specific application require- 
ments. The men from Monsanto can talk fluently about six major 
plastics families, subdivided into hundreds of precise formulations 
(there are 96 Lustrex* Styrene compounds alone!) They are travelling 
technicians, versed in plastics technology, experienced with local man- 
ufacturing needs, highly qualified to help with on-the-spot guidance all 
over the world. Discuss your plastics requirements with your local 
Monsanto representative, or write for additional information about 
Monsanto Plastics to Monsanto Chemical Company, Overseas Divi- 
sion, St. Louis 66, Missouri, U.S. A. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS: Lustrex and Lustran* Styrene 
molding powders and latices; Opalon* Vinyl; Polyethylene; 
Resinox* Phenolic; Resimene* Melamine; Vuepak* Cellulose 
Acetate; Ultron* Vinyl film and sheeting; Saflex* Vinyl Bu- 
tyral, and a broad range of Plasticizers. 


*Trademork Registered 
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Factories Shipped Anywhere 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD business- 
men with limited capital and lim- 
ited industrial experience yearn to 
set up small manufacturing plants. 
But often they do not know where 
to turn for design and engineering 
help, or for the machinery they 
need to get started. 

G. Robert Cox, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., sees an op- 
portunity for profit in showing them 
how, and selling them the equip- 
ment He recently organized 
a company called Packaged Plants 
Inc., which last month put its first 
product—a small soapmaking plant 

on the market. 

*Fish and Ice—Cox that 
soap is only the beginning. He hopes 
soon to offer complete, ready-to- 
operate units for processing fish, 
laminating glass, fumigating, and 
ice-making. 

The plants will be priced from 
$50,000 to $200,000, and are sup- 
posed to be complete enough and 
simple enough so that a buyer with 
a minimum of experience can start 
manufacturing right The 


too, 


says 


away. 


plant’s design calls for a minimum 
of skilled labor—a decided asset in 
developing nations. And Cox says 
that Packaged Plants Inc. will help 
arrange financing. 

“We think this is a good way to 
help these countries develop and 
stabilize,” Cox told INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT. “Packaged plants 
are something the small business- 
man can own and operate.” 

*Size of Package—Here is the 
extent of the “package” offered by 
the new company: 

Description of each phase of 
a process, including its purpose, re- 
sults, by-products if any, quality 
control methods. 

All process equip- 
ment, piping, instrumentation, ma- 
terials handling machinery, test 
kits, and fire fighting equipment. 

—Building specifications and an 
installation manual giving full de- 
tails and drawings; under the con- 
tract, a Packaged Plants engineer 
supervises assembly and initial op- 
eration. 

—An operating manual describ- 


necessary 


ing the quantity and kind of raw 
materials required, the details of 
jobs, testing procedures, operating 
and maintenance instructions for 
each piece of equipment. 

The soap plant uses a full-boiled 
process to produce fine white toilet 
soap. Yearly output is rated at 
90,000 kilograms of quality white 
perfumed soap with the owner’s 
brand imprinted, plus 45,000 kilo- 
grams of liquid, chip or bar laun- 
dry soap. Capacity can be readily 
expanded by adding more kettles. 

*Manufacturing Affiliate—Most 
of the equipment for the packaged 
soap factory is expected to be sup- 
plied by J. P. Devine Manufacturing 
Co., an affiliated company in Pitts- 
burgh. Devine manufactures mix- 
ers, blenders, autoclaves, and other 
processing equipment. 

A prospective buyer must provide 
Packaged Plants with details of the 
proposed plant location, type of 
fuel, water and electric service 
available, transportation and near- 
est seaport, and the client’s manu- 
facturing experience, if any. Then 
Cox can furnish the buyer with a 
firm price on the “off-the-shelf” 
plant of his choice. @ 
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... that’s all there is 
to installing 


ANDERSON’S 
NEW HORIZONTAL 
BASKET EXTRACTOR 


k Division of International Basic 
Economy Corporation 


... With these outstanding features: 


@ HYDRAULIC DRIVE— Provides operational 
simplicity and maximum mechanical 
safety. 

@ INDIVIDUAL BASKET SUPPORTS- 
Prevent mechanical stress due to material 
weight. 

@ ADVANCED ENGINEERING — Employs no 
chains, sprockets, or sprocket shafts that 
will break or distort under load. 

@ DRIVE ACCESSIBILITY —- Mounted outside 
of the Extractor shell, the hydraulic pump 
and drive system is eesily accessible. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1962 W. 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


@ NO FIELD FABRICATION—The Extractor is 
loaded on railroad car and shipped ready for 
mounting on its foundation. Over 200 tons 
capacity, the Extractor may be shipped in 
two or more assembled sections. 


The Anderson Horizontal Hydraulic Basket 
Extractor is designed to process granulated or 
flaked oil seeds with equal efficiency. Oil content 
in the material can range from 9 to 18%. 
However, pressed vegetable oilseeds and other 
materials such as cracklings, containing higher 
or lower percentages of oil or grease may be 
processed. Each Extractor is factory assembled 
and tested, shipped ready for operation. Write 
for complete details and literature. 
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Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex watches 


YOU KNOW their names as you know your’ invite you to look carefully at the next The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, 
own. You know their faces from a thousand pictures that you see of them, at their ty rkable achievement in watch- 
newspaper photographs, their life stories wrists as well as their faces and clothes aking. Every Datejust is awarded 
from a hundred magazine articles. You have You will notice that in almost every case ficial ting Certificate by a 
seen them and heard their voices on news- they wear a wrist-watch. That watch will stitute f cial Time-keeping 
reels and on your television screen. Their most likely have been made by Rolex of a PECORRY Gee vests 
: Q , ’ . > - ; “racy 1s protected by the famous 
actions and decisions influence the pattern Geneva. : ‘ 
. . ‘ te guaranteed 100% waterproof 
of our lives. We are proud of the service given by “or : ; 
" ’ l¢ eet under water. The 
_We cannot mention their names, or show Rolex watches to so many eminent men. und by the Perpetual rotor 
pictures of them. It would not be fitting to _It is scarcely necessary to point out that the m the dial, chang- 
do so, for they include royalty, the heads of performance of these watches is, in the t 16 ery midnight, is mag- 
states, great service commanders. But we highest degree, accurate and dependable. i by th clops le v reading. 


ma 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
mination of three Rolex 


lex gained 


=< ROLEX 


Official timepiece, 
Pan American 


A ROLEX . a ime t t Perpetual 


A ROLEX 

RED SEAL , . RED SEAL 
< and automatically. ‘ 

CHRONOMETER - CHRONOMETER 


Oyster Perpe- 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder, H. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, Switz AN ROLEX WATCH 


ORPORA ‘, 580 FIFTH AVED NEW YORK; THE ROLEX WAT 
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Press Improves Pulp Bleaching 


PAPERMAKERS in 


e] Sew here 


the U.S.A. 


be closely 


and 
watching 
during coming months 
a 120-ton/day pulp mill in north- 
New York, Regis 
is commercially testing 
high-density 
groundwood pulp with 
hydrogen peroxide. 
Pilot-plant 
that 


will 
operations 


at 


where St. 


process for 


bleaching of 


studies have shown 
the new process can bring sub- 
stantial 


and 


savings to groundwood 
semi-chemical pulp mills 
that pay off invest- 
ment costs in three years. 
¢ Effective The 


the new process is a 


Savings can 


Press key to 
continuous 
screw press that dewaters the pulp 
as it is fed to the bleaching plant. 
It is this operation that yields the 
ilp essential to superior hy 
ren peroxide bleaching. 
Un_ike other bleaching chemicals 
hypochlorite, bisulfite, 
peroxide 


water for 


‘hlorine, 
hydrosulfite 


does not 


hydrogen 
require solu- 
tion and uniform blending with the 
pulp. Its efficiency is markedly im- 


proved as drier pulp is processed. 


But in the past, separating un- 
bleached pulp from the white water 
that carries it out of the 
grinding and wash plant 
ways presented problems. 
the water is drained off by 
suction, but 


wood 
has al- 
Part of 
vacuum 
must be 
to squeeze the pulp to the consist 
ency 


presses used 
needed. 

The lack of suitable presses has 
held back the high-density process 
in big plants. Disc have 
proved successful in small-capacity 
operations, but the St. Regis plant 
the first 
continuous 


presses 


is said to be installation 
using a 
50 tons/day) screw 

*No “Fish Eyes Three 
presses are in use at the New York 
mill. 


high-capacity 
press. 


chemical ma 
working 


Designed by a 
chinery company closely 
with a hydrogen peroxide producer, 
the paper stock 
from 12% to more than 30% air- 
And important, 10 


trial 


presses dewater 


dry pulp. most 


months of operations have 
shown that this press does not form 
knots of fiber between the 


moving parts—knots that end up as 


haid 


“fish eyes” in the finished paper. 
Except for the unique screw 
press, the St. Regis process is typi- 
cal of those known to pulp manu- 
facturers as the “continuous high- 
density system.” In this 
stock containing 
dry pulp in white water 


tower 
process, 

out 4° 
slurry is fed to a vacuum thickener 
which pulls white water inward 
through a rotating screen cylinder. 

The pulp stock that 


a rotating 


paper 


mats onto 
is continuously 
scraped off and fed by conveyor to 
the bottom of the 
From the top of the press, it is 
conveyed to a mixer, to be 
blended with hydrogen peroxide. 

¢ Better Paper 


screen 


screw press. 


disc 


-If costs can be 
kept in line with alternative bleach- 
ing methods, hydrogen peroxide is 
groundwood pulp, 
reports. Due to 
chemicals, 
But 
can improve 
10-18 points 
on a General Electric brightness 
meter), compared to the 6-8 points 
offered by hydrosulfite bleaching. 
(Chemical Week, Sept. 23, p 81) 


a natural for 
Week 


presence of 


Chemical 
the 
groundwood is of poor color. 
hydr 


wood 


peroxide 
brightness 


gen 
paper 





Achieving 


an Ever Growing 


Development 


PRODUCTS 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 


FERTILIZERS: ABRASIVES: 


UREA, COMPOUND FERTILIZE MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina), DENSIC (Silicon Carbide) 

METALS CHEMICALS: OL YETHYLENE, CARBON BLACK, PROPYLENE GLYCOL, 
PROPYLENE OXIDE, DEUTERIUM OXIDE, MELAMINE, PO- 
TASSIUM CHLORATE, SODIUM CHLORATE, SODIUM 
CYANIDE, HYDROCHLORIC ACIC, METALLIC SODA, 
CALCIUM CARBIDE, UREA (Technical Grade), LAUGH 
ING GAS (Nitrous Oxide), ACETIC ACID, PHTHALIC 
ANTHYDRIDE, ETC. 


ALUMINUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS, FERROALLOYS, METAL- 
LIC SILICON, PURE IRON 
ELECTRODES: 
SYNTHETIC RAPHITE ELECTRODE 
ITE, CARBON PRODUCTS 


REACTOR GRAPH 


Please write for cur English catalogues 


SHOWA DENKO K.K. 
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integrated chemical manufacturers 
34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “S&8CIC” TOKYO 








more steel...better steel 





I~ 


| 
| 


i meet the increased demand for more steel throughout 
the world, Bethlehem is constantly modernizing and expanding its plants in the 
United States of America. Equally important are Bethlehem’s continuing efforts to 
achieve the highest possible quality in every ton of steel produced. Whether you 
need alloy steel, cold rolled, hot rolled and galvanized sheets, pipe, tin plate, wide 
flange, standard structural shapes or sheet and H-piling or other kinds of steel — you 
can rely on receiving top quality when you specify Bethlehem. Bethlehem Steel Ex- 
port Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 4, U.S.A. Cables: BETHLEHEM NEWYORK, 





Bethlehem's great Sparrows Point plant in the Port of Baltimore 
7 the large ‘ feel mill in the U S A. Th ws plant loads pre duc ts 
for export directly aboard ship at its own docks 
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Vetherlands. 


The 


V.H.., 


Hilversum 


Telecommunicatie Industrie, 


a 
— 
— 
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For further information apply to the local Philips organisation or VV. 


s 


FOR EFFICIENCY 
ee 
IN TELEPHONY 


TELEGRA 





the name 
to 
remember 





Fish Battle. . 


+ « rages over program to 
supply proteins to world’s 
undernourished. 


A TECHNICAL-POLITICAL DEBATE has 
been boiling up in Washington— 
about fish meal. It comes as an 
aftermath of renewed interest in 
this protein-rich product, after 
Peru began producing it last year 
and prices dropped. The United 
Nation’s Food & Agricultural Or- 
ganization has begun conducting 
studies aimed at increasing con- 
sumption and stabilizing prices. 
Most of official Washington 
agrees with the U.N. that flour 
made from the ocean’s fish can be 
great aid to the wor!'d’s under- 
nourished millions. George Mc- 
Govern, President Kennedy’s Food- 
for-Peace administrator, sees in fish 


of 


flour a means of overcoming the 
serious grain shortages in many 
parts of the world. He is enthusi- 
astically seconded by Secretary of 
the Interior Stuart L. Udall, who 
has been encouraging U.S. fishing 
interests to explore techniques. fo1 
producing fish meal for export. And 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk re- 
cently cabled 98 U.S. diplomatic 
posts abroad to look into local atti- 
tudes and prospective markets for 
the fish food. 

e No, No!—<A dissenting voice to 
all this is raised by George P. Lar- 
rick. He is commissioner of the 
Food & Drug Administration, 
charged with guarding the U.S. 
consumer’s stomach against con- 
taminants. His agency has been 
called into the dispute because U.S. 
fishermen believe they will have 
difficulty lining up foreign sales 
unless they first get FDA approval 
for marketing at home. 

Larrick’s position is that the 
FDA fights a constant battle to 
keep animal excrement out of food 
sold in the U.S.A. He contends that 
if the FDA approves of meal made 
from whole fish, including the in- 
testines, the agency’s position in 
future U.S. legal tests will be weak- 
ened. 

e Corals—McGovern, expressing 
the rage of the promoters, warns 
that a noble scheme is in danger of 
getting “wedged among the corals 
of bureaucracy.” He charges the 


FDA with making a “purely aes- 
thetic evaluation based on an overly- 
sensitive contemplation” of the 
origin of fish flour, without con- 
sideration of the heat and chem- 
ical treatment that cleans, deodor- 
izes, and purifies the food. 

The FDA now is reported review- 
ing its position, and it may come up 
with proposed standards that would 
permit the processing of whole fish 
for U.S. use. If it does not, U.S. 
processors are expected to go ahead 
with their contacts abroad ,and plan 
on making fish meal free from the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. regulatory 
agency. 


Air to Shield Cafe 


A RESTAURANT at New York’s 1964 
World’s Fair will be walled on three 
sides by curtains of air, according 
to plans of Gas Inc., an association 
representing the natural-gas indus- 
try. Glass will be used for the 
fourth wall, separating the restau- 
rant from the rest of the associa- 
tion’s $6-million exhibition build- 
ing. 

The unusual arrangement of 
walls, probably the world’s most 
extensive air curtain, was planned 
to demonstrate the versatility of 
air currents. Natural gas will be 
used for heat and air conditioning, 
but a system of air belts will be 
used to maintain these conditions 
in the 200-seat restaurant. 

The air walls will be formed by 
shooting a stream of air between 
the ceiling and the floor. This con- 
tinuous flow of air will keep out 
breezes, rain, and insects and will 
be hardly noticeable, Engineering 
News-Record reports. Sound, how- 
ever, will pass through the air 
walls. 

Gas Inc. also will have an un- 
usual air-conditioning system for 
the exhibition area of its building. 
A horizontal air belt will blow con- 
ditioned air across the exhibit hall 
about six meters above the floor 
level. This will restrict air con- 
ditioning to the lower two-fifth of 
the exhibition space. 

In both the restaurant and ex- 
hibit area, distribution systems will 
pass conditioned air up through 
honeycomb grills at the floor perim- 
eters. Grills in the _ exhibition 
area will be concealed by indoor 
landscaping. @ 
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4. new reasons why 
Cyanamid research helps you 


WHETHER YOU make or merely use paper, paint, electrical equipment, plastics—or virtually any- 


thing else —Cyanamid’s intensive, progressive research constantly produces for you. Here are just 


four new developments that we think you should know about: 


Better Paper—Lower Cost. accurac* 24 
retention aid is a new and highly effective aid to 
paper-makers. It efficiently retains fillers and costly 
pigments such as Titanium Dioxide, as well as 
colored pigments. It permits matching of color 
specifications, with less pigment. Retention of fines 
‘gives improved sheet formation, less fines in white 
water, less load on save-alls, less 

two-sidedness in colored paper 

— and faster machine drainage! 
Better paper at lower cost with 
ACCURAC 24 is good news to 


producers and users alike. 


Light without Bulbs— 


and More. cYANoceEL* 
chemically modified cellulose is 
being hailed by the electrical 
industry. Its properties of high 
diélectric constant and low- 


dissipation factor can improve 





many existing electronic prod- 
ucts. Electroluminescence, for instance! A sheet of 
pure light in any shape and many colors for walls, 
ceilings and decorations is a distinct promise. Its 
first commercial application is in a new electro- 
luminescent lamp, in which CYANOCEL is cast as 
a thin, phosphor-containing film between conducting 
surfaces, one of which is transparent. Because of 
the high dielectric properties of films, it promises a 
significant step forward in the miniaturization of 


capacitors and other electric components. 


Industrial Finishes—without Fear of 
ire. MELAQUA* 600 resin is bringing a sigh of 
relief to industrial finishers and other users who 
must have the durable hardness and high gloss of 
solvent-based enamels. For it enables the paint in- 
dustry to offer these advantages in a water-dispersed 
enamel that’s totally fire-safe. MELAQUA 600 pro- 
duces smoother films and bright- 
er colors, as well...and produces 
a finish with high resistance to 
weather, salt spray and heat. 


Anti-Static Agent—for 


Cleaner Products. 
CATANAC* SN anti-static agent 
is a new and potent anti-dust 
weapon for producers or proces- 
sors of plastics, fabrics, wax— 
and virtually any non-metallic, 
dielectric substance. In such ma- 
terials, friction of handling or 
dry, moving air produces static 
electricity. Static attracts dust from the air. But 
CATANAC SN (in the composition itself or on the 
surface) reduces this nuisance. Products stay bright- 
er, cleaner on shelf or display ... and, of course, 
sell better. It is particularly useful in reducing 
the accumulation of lint and dust in textile man- 
ufacture, and on products that are waxed and 
polished by buffing. In fact, the widespread utility of 
CATANAC SN is probably applicable to a host of 
other industries—including, quite possibly, your own. 


Interested? Technical data on these new Cyanamid products is available on request. For information on any of the 


General Chemicals products of Cyanamid International, contact your nearest Cyanamid distributor or write to: 


*Trademark 


CYANAMID INTERNATIONAL 
General Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
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Protection... 
through Steel 


Steel plays a vital part in protecting a nation from natural 
calamities ... typhoons, floods, etc., and is a basic com- 
ponent in contributing to a country’s progress. In agriculture, 
fishing, or industrial progress—wherever human civilization 
flourish, man depends on steel. The Japan Iron & Steel. Ex- 
porters’ Association conscientiously strives for the export of 
the finest in Japanese steel products to all the friendly nations 
of the world. Japanese steel mills installed with modern equip- 
ment and employing the latest processes, today produce large 
quantities of high grade steel... steel to assist you in building 
a better world. 


JAPAN IRON & STEEL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 16, 3-chome, Kayaba-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Cable STEELEXPASS TOKYO 
Overseas Offices 
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UP 


goes 
Puerto Rican 
power! 























Stringing transmission Jines by helicopter for the Puerté Rico Water Resources Authority 


One of the world’s fastest-growing electric power sys- 
tems, the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, is 
now scheduled to receive a big 82,500-kilowatt boost — 
to a total generating capacity of approximately 725,000 
kilowatts*. 

Steam for this new electric generating capacity will 
be produced by an oil-fired steam generator recently 
ordered from Combustion Engineering, Inc. This will 
be the llth C-E utility boiler for the PRWRA since 
1947, and one of the system’s four largest. It is designed 
to deliver 630,000 pounds of steam an hour. 

To be known as Unit #4 at the South Coast Steam- 
electric Station, the new boiler will stand over 10 stories 
high and will use the fuel-saving “reheat” design. As an 
example of the growth in size of boilers for the Puerto 


Rico Water Resources Authority, each of the system's 
last four units has approximately four times the steam 
generating capacity of all of the first four installed, 
which were ordered from C-E between 1947 and 1950. 

As in Puerto Rico, C-E steam generating units are 
an integral part of industrial expansion programs 
throughout the free world. Whether the application is 
large or small, you can benefit from Combustion Engi- 
neering’s experience and engineering skill in filling 
your steam needs. For information, consult the C-E 
representative in your area, or write to the Export 
Department in New York. 


*Steam-electric: Approx. 625,000 kw 
Hydroelectric: Approx. 100,000 kw 


Associates, licensees and representatives throughout the free world 


COMBUSTION Sy ENGINEERING 


Export Department: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOM PIPE 
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REVERSIBLE 


One of many Viking 
pumping advantages 


Operate equally well in either 
direction 
Prime themselves fast 
Just 2 moving parts 
Deliver thick or thin liquids 
Smooth, even discharge 
Available in 22 sizes — 
14 to 1050 G.P.M. 
Pressures up to 100 P.S.I. 
with non-lubricating liquids 
- +» 200 P.S.I. with 
lubricating liquids 
«+» 500 P.S.I. with 
hydraulic oils 


SO 


YEARS 


For additional 
information, ask 
for catalog section 61S 


VIKING 


PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S A 
In Canada. It’s ‘‘Roto-Kin Pumps 
WORLDWIDE SAL és 
AND SERVICE 


AVAILABLE IN 


Stainless Steel 
Ni-Resist 

Steel 

Ductile Iron 
Other Alloys 





ay 
all 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 
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COMPLETE 
UNDERWOOD—ELECOM 


ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEM 


Complete with magnetic tape 
drives, drum memory unit, flexo- 
writers, line-printer, complete 
auxiliary equipment and spare 
parts, plus engineering services 
for training, operating and main- 
tenance personnel. Used only 
two years, this complete system 
is available at a fraction of 
original cost. 


MURRAY GRAINGER I! 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 


40 Walnut Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
MA 2-5222 
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j NEW BOOKS } 


OPTIMUM USE OF ENGINEER- 
ING TALENT is the first comprehen- 
sive book on the “care and feeding” 
of engineers. Every phase of effective 
engineering management is discussed 
—from basic objectives, responsibili- 
ties and organization of engineering 
to recruiting, compensation, supervi- 
sion, professional development. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 416 
pages, $9.00. 


THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGE- 
MENT, a new book by Clarence B. 
Randall—former president of the 
U.S.A.’s Inland Steel Company and 
adviser on U.S. foreign economic 
policy—gives shrewd and lively views 
on the myths that have taken root 
in management practice. Little, 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, Mass. $4.75. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC PLAN- 
NING: Techniques of Analysis for 
Less-Developed Areas is a collection 
of reports presented at the EPA’s 
First Study Conference on Economic 
Development Problems. It reviews the 
current status of regional planning 
and administration at both the local 
and national level, introduces tech- 
niques of analysis and their role in 
development programming. Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency, OEEC, 3, 
Rue Andre Pascal, Paris XVI, France. 
467 pages, $6.00. 


PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION MAN- 
AGEMENT: The Logistics Problem 
of the Firm, by Edward W. Smykay, 
Donald J. Bowersox and Frank H. 
Mossman, puts into perspective all 
aspects of distributing the product to 
the customer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 284 pages, $8.00. 


STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT, by 
Guy Hunter, discusses the problems 
that should be considered when a per- 
sonnel policy is formulated. The first 


Recommended Reading 


half of the book is concerned with the 
timing and details of personnel policy 
and the aims and methods of man- 
agement training. The nature and 
context of the industrial community in 
relation to society as a whole is also 
covered. University of London Press, 
Littlepaul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London EC4, England. 158 pages, 
$1.47. 


[ pirectories, REFERENCES | 


DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT PROMOTION lists— 
and describes—trade promotion and 
economic development organizations 
(both government and private) 
throughout the world. Supt. .of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 108 
pages, 35¢. 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BUREAU OF METAL STA- 
TISTICS records for 1960 and prior 
years, mine and smelter production, 
consumption, imports and exports 
and other economic statistics on a 
world-wide basis. Introductory texts 
on the major nonferrous metals are 
included as well as U. S. duties on 
ore and metal imports. American Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics, 50 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 139 pages, soft 
cover edition, $4.25; hard cover, 


$4.75. 


Just published: THE DATA PROC- 
ESSING EQUIPMENT ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA—the first standard source of 
comparative data on the subject. Vol. 
1 contains detailed specifications of 
over 200 pieces of punched card, 
paper tape and other electromechani- 
cal equipment. Vol. 2 provides stand- 
ardized specification entries for digi- 
tal electronic computers, MICR sys- 
tems and optical scanners. In addi- 
tion there is basic reference material, 
directories of manufacturers and pric- 
ing charts. Quarterly supplements will 
keep the encyclopedia up-to-date. 
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American Data Processing Inc., Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. $50.00 per 
set; $90.00 with updating. 


The 1961 edition of PICK’S CUR- 
RENCY YEARBOOK, provides a 
complete description of 93 currencies 
and price movements in 36 interna- 
tional trading centers, rules for 
convertibility, data on currency ad- 
ministration and circulation statistics, 
exchange rates, trade and payments 
agreements, plus a section on gold 
and a directory of banks and firms 
with foreign exchange departments. 
Pick Publishing Corporation, 75 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 633 pages, 
$40.00. 


H REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


The proceedings of both the domestic 
and international sessions of the World 
Traffic Conference are available in 
English, Spanish and French. There 
are papers on the design of inter- 
changes on rural freeways, pavement 
surfaces, urban transportation, free- 
way operations, electronics in traffic 
control and highway accidents. /nsti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, 2029 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Two J. Walter Thompson market 
studies: POPULATION AND ITS 
DISTRIBUTION: U. S. MARKETS, 
is based on the 1960 census and treats 
such matters as population movement 
and growth, age and income distribu- 
tion, employment trends and the rate 
at which the U. S. is becoming ur- 
banized. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 471 pages $24.00... . India— 
with its 400 million people—is the 
subject of another JWT CONSUMER 
INDEX OF MARKETS. Twelve 
economic indicators, which were ap- 
plied to towns with populations of 
over 20,000, give a representative pic- 
ture of this nation’s consumer mar- 
ket. J. W. Thompson Co., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 68 
pages, $3.00. 





Personal Business ==[== 


THE “SEASON” IN NEW YORK 


Paris may be the favored spot in Spring, but there 
is little to match a brisk autumnal stroll up Fifth 
Avenue. From now through the winter, New York 
City’s “high season” is on. 

It is a time when a great many foreign businessmen 
descend on the city. And this year they will find 
New York hospitality showing signs of improvement 
—the city fathers want everybody to get in practice 
for the 1964 World’s Fair. And, too, New York must 
do its part in Washington’s travel promotion drive. 
All visitors are urged to bring money to ease the 
U.S. international payments problem. 

At Idlewild, the international airport, more staff 
and better facilities are making life easier for the 
new arrival. The formalities are speedier and the cus- 
toms inspectors have even taken courses in smiling. 


A guide for visitors 


More hospitality, plus accurate information on 
hotels, restaurants, exhibits, trade shows, are avail- 
able at the New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau. Write them before coming to the city (they'll 
make hotel reservations) or visit them at Pershing 
Square, 90 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

The Bureau publishes booklets on various activities 
in the city. One lists every art show, concert, trade 
show and sporting event in the New York area for 
a three month period. Others are specialized— 
shopping, hotels, educational tours (including visits 
to businesses and factories). The shopping guide, for 
example, lists all department and specialty stores, 
foreign money exchanges, art galleries and shops, 
beauty and health salons, theatre ticket brokers, book 
shops. If it does not list what you are looking for, 
ask the Bureau. 


An evening at the theater 


The 1961-62 offerings in music, theatre and art 
seem to be an improvement over those of the last 
few not-so-brilliant seasons. 

During the first week in October, the theatre sea- 
son was successfully launched with the opening of 
four shows—among them Noel Coward’s “Sail 
Away”, one of the brightest musicals going on Broad- 
way. The other shows included “Purlie Victorious”, 
also a comedy; “The Caretaker”, a London import by 
Harold Pinter with a cast of three; and “Blood, Sweat 
and Stanley Poole”—a comedy of Army life. 


Among the other shows to open this fall are “How 
to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying”, which 
tries to make the businessman laugh at himself; 
“Kean”, a musical based on the life of the 19th 
Century British actor Edmund Kean. Alfred Drake 
is the star, and first reports from Boston where it 
opened were excellent; “The Gay Life” takes place 
in Vienna in 1900 and is adapted from Schnitzler’s 
“Affairs of Anatol”. Be sure to check the current 
“off-Broadway” productions. They are often fresher, 
with new talent and new ideas. 

Weekly magazines such as “Cue” or the “New 
Yorker” list all of them, and give additional infor- 
mation on movies, ballet, night clubs, art exhibits. 


- - - and at the opera 


In September, New York opera lovers faced their 
darkest hour, when labor difficulties threatened to 
cancel the Metropolitan Opera’s entire season. But 
problems were solved, and since October 23rd, the 
Met has continued to give the usual outstanding per- 
formances—and they will continue through April 
14th. They opened with Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” with Leontyne Price, the superb new mezzo. 

Tickets aie hard to get: Plan ahead; if possible 
ask a friend in New York to help out. 

The New York Philharmonic—though plagued by 
labor problems too—got off to a brilliant start under 
the baton of Leonard Bernstein. It’s season will con- 
tinue through May 6th, with performances four nights 
a week at Carnegie Hall. 


Conventions and exhibits 


Here is a list of some of the more interesting trade 
shows going on in the city during November and 
December: 

— Association of General Contractors of America 

—Exposition of Chemical Industries 

—Production Material Show 

—Shoe Show of America 

—International Congress of Experimental Me- 

chanics 

The above listed shows are held at the Coliseum, 
at the New York Trade Show Building or at various 
hotels. A more detailed list with addresses can be 
obtained from the Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
And don’t forget the U.S. World Trade Fair which 
will be held in New York in May. 
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Executive suites 


Several of the new business palaces in New York— 
and palaces they are—are happy to show people 
about. Everybody’s talking about the new Chase- 
Manhattan Building, recently completed at a cost of 
$122-million, with some of the most fabulous interiors 
ever seen in office design. The view from the top (the 
sixtieth floor) alone is worth the trip. 

Take the guided tour through the Union Carbide 
Building, another of the many new modern buildings 
springing up on New York’s East Side. It is the world’s 
tallest stainless-steel building. Almost all of its interior 
walls are moveable, and instead of light fixtures, the 
entire ceilings are illuminated. 

See the Seagram’s Building too. And drop in at 
the Four Seasons on the first floor for dinner or at 
least a drink. Its expensive, but one of New York’s 
most interesting restaurants. " 


Business with your pleasure 


Business is at a high pitch this autumn, moving up 
with the national economy generally. This means, 
among other things, expanding sales opportunities for 
well-marketed imports (though the foreign autos are 
still having a difficult time). Don’t make the mistake 
that some businessmen abroad do—that you nec¢d to 
make a huge investment to start selling the American 
market. Many persons have started very small, and 
done well. 

The foreign businessman would do well to get a 
letter of introduction from his own bank to an indi- 
vidual in a New York bank who is well versed in the 
businessman’s area of interest. His bank might quickly 
get in touch with the representative of a New York 
bank stationed in his country. In this event, the visitor 
may find, upon arrival in New York, that the bank not 
only has arranged for such services as letters of credit, 
or transferral and collection of funds, but has arranged 
many of the introductions necessary for completing 
his business. Remember that the large New York 
banks have broad business contacts throughout the 
U.S. A. and in all parts of the world. They have often 
been the catalyst in bringing businessmen together. 


Departments of Commerce 


But perhaps the two most important tools for the 
international businessman on his way to New York are 
the Departments of Commerce of New York State, 
and of the Federal Government. Working closely to- 
gether, they supply the foreign businessman with all 
information necessary to complete business transac- 
tions in the New York area, or any place in the U.S.A. 

The New York State Department of Commerce has 
an index of every business in New York State, and 
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invites the businessman to browse through it. Trade 
consultants will assist him in making connections. 

Before coming to New York, however, the depart- 
ment requests that the businessman write in advance, 
giving details of proposed business ventures while in 
New York. The address is 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17 New York. The department will write or 
even call manufacturers and prepare introductions 
before the businessman has arrived. 

The Department also offers a free medium for ad- 
vertising. Because hundreds of letters are received 
weekly from abroad, the Department publishes a 
booklet called “Foreign Trade Opportunities for New 
York State Business”. In it are listed all foreign busi- 
nesses who have corresponded with the department. 
It gives the firm’s address, a banking reference, and 
its business intentions in the U.S.A. This information 
is circulated throughout New York State. And if the 
state’s resources are not adequate for the particular 
needs of a foreign visitor, it will put him in touch with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce whose business 
contacts reach across the U.S.A. 


Meet Uncle Sam 


The United States Department of Commerce—with 
its 280 foreign posts throughout the free world—can 
be a highly effective instrument for the foreign busi- 
nessman who knows how to take advantage of its 
many services. Businessmen on their way to New York, 
or elsewhere in the U.S.A. should go to the diplo- 
matic post nearest them well in advance of their trip, 
and make their wants known. The department will 
relay the information to the Department of Commerce 
in Washington. Here, details of the businessman’s im- 
pending visit will be printed in the “Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly” bulletin which is distributed across 
the U.S.A. It lists the international trader’s business 
needs, and makes a note too of his American address. 
He may find, upon arriving at his New York hotel, 
that a stack of mail has accumulated from various U.S. 
firms who read his notice. 

Foreign businessmen who may not be traveling to the 
U.S.A. are also advised to contact the nearest foreign 
post of the U.S. Department of Commerce. Here they 
can inspect copies of the “Foreign Commerce Weekly” 
and other periodicals listing business opportunities. 

The Department has several offices throughout the 
U.S.A. which specialize in business activities within the 
specific areas. And they maintain libraries with litera- 
ture on all aspects of American business. 

The New York office of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce recently counciled a German gin distiller 
who was seeking areas in the U.S.A. with high concen- 
tration of German-Americans who would be particu- 
larly interested in his product. At the department’s 
library, he found six such areas, and now has a thriving 
export business. 
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Thin glass: A film of glass a thousand 
times thinner than a window pane is 
being used by the components division 
of International Business Machines 
Corp. to seal high reliability into tiny 
diodes and transistors. 


Computer cooperation: France’s Com- 
pagnie des Machines Bull, which has 
been reported to be iooking for a U.S. 
partner for some time, has finaliy 
found one: the Radio Corporation of 
America. The two companies recently 
granted each other non-exclusive 
licenses to manufacture each other’s 
data processing equipment. Under the 
agreement, Bull during the next three 
years will buy 50 to 100 R.C.A. com- 
puters—valued at an estimated $60- 
million—for marketing outside of the 
U.S. And R.C.A. will have the right 
to make and sell Bull’s line of con- 
siderably smaller Gamma electronic 
data-processing equipment. 


New Soviet jets? The Russians may 
be developing a new jet transport with 
aft-mounted engines in the Caravelle 
pattern, but with T-tail conéigurations 
similar to those designed for: the Vick- 
ers VC 10, reports Aviation Week. 
Photographs of a recent Moscow mili- 
tary reception show a model of such 
a transport in the background. The 
airplane, which is much larger than a 
Caravelle, appears to be powered by 
two big turbojet or turbofan engines. 


Changing Montreal: A giant business 
and financial center—costing about 
$90-million—will be built in Montreal 
jointly by Canadian and European 
financial interests. The first of three 
similar 51-story buildings, scheduled 
for completion in May 1964, will house 
the Montreal and Canadian Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Non-caloric beers: Two beers aimed at 
weight-watchers are moving into the 
U.S. beverage market, according to 
Business Week. A drink concocted by 
Fox Head Brewing Co., known as 
Fox Brew, foams up like beer but 
contains no alcohol. And an alcoholic 
but low-caloric beer, Trommers Red 
Letter, has been launched by Piel 
Bros.; it is priced at a fraction of a 
penny more per bottle or can than 


the Piel beer now being marketed. 


Suggestion of prosperity: A shortage 
of dry-cargo ocean space resulting 
from a number of factors—political 
uncertainties, increased trade in the 
Far East, congestion at Japanese 
ports, Russia’s demand for vessels 
—has lifted some of the gloom that 
has hung over shipbuilders and ship 
brokers for most of the past decade. 
London shipping experts expect the 
optimistic outlook to continue with- 
out interruption through the winter. 
And New York ship broker Jac. 
Pierot Jr. & Sons reports that owners 
of second-hand “Liberty ships” are 
holding on to these war-built freighters 
for higher prices. A Liberty in good 
condition has been selling for $364,- 
000, but Pierot believes this price will 
be upped to $450,000 by the end of 
the year. 


Permanent tires: Tires that last the 
life of an automobile will be available 
in two years, according to Dr. William 
J. Sparks, scientific advisor of the 
Esso Research & _ Engineering 
Corp. Addressing a group of chemists 
and chemical engineers in Chicago, 
U. S. A., Dr. Sparks noted that recent 
developments are permitting control 
of the chemical composition and mole- 
cular structure of rubber, so that mole- 
cules can be built exactly to the 
specifications of their end use. 


Russian steels: Steels that withstand 
four times as much deformation and 
exhibit three times the elongation of 
conventionally-made steel have been 
developed in the Soviet Union, reports 
American Machinist /Metalworking 
Manufacturing. These properties are 
said to be attained by exposing the 
molten steel to supersonic vibrations. 


New stock exchange: The boom in 
Japanese securities has led to the crea- 
tion of a second major stock exchange, 
which will be installed in three major 
Japanese cities. And considerable 
study now is being given to the rules 
governing Japanese securities and 
shareholders. There is concern in 
Japanese financial circles that the 
Tokyo stock market is not governed 
strictly enough. 


Last-Minute Memos 


Inside American autos: U. S. auto- 
makers are usi‘). *n increasing amount 
of imported parts and engines. Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. is getting con- 
necting rods for the 1962 Lark from 
Dominion Forge Ltd., Windsor, Cana- 
da, and it may soon be having Lark 
grilles plated by another Canadian 
firm, Eastside Plating Co. Also, both 
Chrysler Corp. and White Mctor Co. 
now are getting diesel exsines from 
Perkins Engine Co. Ltd. of Peter- 
borough, England: Chrysler for iis 
Plymouth taxicabs, White for its new 
line of compact trucks. 


India abroad: Jay Engineering Works 
of Calcutta, sewing machine manu- 
facturer, will help businessmen in 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
and Viet Nam assemble its machines. 
With a sizeable export business, Jay 
is now setting up units abroad... 
Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd. of Poona, 
with a growing diesel export business 
in South Asia, is taking aim at more 
industrialized markets. First target, 
the U.S. A. 


Three-nation power project: A con- 
tract for a 242,000-kilowatt under- 
ground French-Belgium nuclear pow- 
er plant, largest under the Euratom 
construction program, has_ been 
awarded to Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co., of the U. S. A., Ate- 
liers de Constructions Electriques de 
Charleroi, of Belgium, and Frama- 
tome, of France. The plant, scheduled 
for completion in 1965, is being built 
for SENA, which is owned jointly by 
Electricite de France, the French na- 
tional utility, and by Centre et Sud, a 
group of six leading Belgian private 
utilities. 


Coffee overproduction: As a militant 
attack on overproduction and drop- 
ping prices, Brazil has formulated a 
plan to destroy 1,000-million of its 
coffee trees during the next two years 
at a cost of about $180-million. The 
program would liberate 1.2-million 
hectares of good land for the produc- 
tion of corn, rice, menthol, vegetable 
oils, and the raising of hogs and dairy 
cattle. Another 1,000-million trees 
may be uprooted later, to make way 
for a smaller number of high-yielding 
varieties. 
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BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 


SHAW SAVILL AND ALBION CO. Ltd., 
world-wide passenger line, reports on the 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 


“INSTALLING ONE BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIC 
LOWERED OUR ACCOUNTING COSTS £2,000 PER YEAR” 


“The greatest advantage of the Burroughs Typing 
Sensimatic accounting machine is its flexibility. We 
handle all ledgers, ships’ voyage accounts, passage 
money, stevedoring accounts and payroll analysis 


on our machine. Installing just this one Sensimatic 
enables us to process our monthly financial accounts 


BRAZIL 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN (Beauty products) reports 
from Rio de Janeiro, ““Not only did the 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic solve our stock 
accounting problem immediately, it helped 
reduce accounting costs by 38°;.” 














20°, faster. This reduced operating expenditures 
and lowered our costs by more than £2,000 per year 
And Burroughs after-sales service enables us to get 
maximum efficiency from our Sensimatic.”” G. F 
Kilpatrick, Chief Accountant for New Zealand 
Shaw Savill, Wellington, New Zealand. 


seicium / 


LEVIS PAINTS, S. A. reports from Vilv« 
“‘Now with the Burroughs Sensimati 
fast, accurate reports, and becaus« 
virtually eliminated overtime work 

50 on accounting costs 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN—The Burroughs representative in your area 


Burroughs 


would be pleased to discuss with you the newest accounting technique 
to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting accounting systems to your 
business. For his address, consult your directory or write to: Burroug 


Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A 





Your link with Alcoa, world’s largest producer of aluminium: Alcoa 
International HJ The world’s foremost aluminium production, research and develop- 
ment facilities are yours through Alcoa International. You get high-quality aluminium 
in a great diversity of shapes and forms, plus expert technical assistance gained in 73 
years of broad experience. Call on Alcoa International, world-wide source for all products 
of Aluminum Company of America, or write Department 1900-L... 


ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 


(W\ALCOA 
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